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Public Liberties in the Middle Ages. 


—_——_.—— 


PART THE SECOND. 


IT was, in fact, a coalition of various forces that gave its final 
success to the communal movement. There was at the bottom, 
no doubt, the strong volcanic force, all the stronger from its 
long suppression, engendered by the oppressiveness of the later 
feudalism ; a force that from time to time manifested itself 
in the course of the movement by convulsive explosions. But 
besides this, there were what we may call surface currents, all 
concurring in giving the main undercurrent a certain direction. 
Two of these are signalized by M. Guizot, the action of the 
Kings of France, for we here confine ourselves to that country, 
and the action of the feudal lords themselves, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical. The Protestant historian does not see deep 
enough to take into account the general tendencies and action 
of the Church which we have above dwelt upon. Thierry 
makes but little account of the influence of the Kings and of 
the clergy in the movement, though with reference to the clergy 
he admits that the bishops in the south of France were in 
general in its favour, and showed themselves friendly to 
municipal liberties, and became the protectors of the com- 
munes.! In the north he thinks the reverse was the case, 
though he cannot deny the many exceptions,on the other side ; 
and that there were brilliant exceptions we shall show presently. 
If there are strong cases on the other side, we must bear in 
mind that men will always be men; that the fascinations of 
privilege are very seductive ; and that a few individual instances 
are not a sufficient ground for induction against the fundamental 
principles of the Christian Church. 

As regards the action of the throne in the matter, Guizot 
in his last great work? expresses his dissent from the views of 
M. Thierry ; and he shows that the Kings of France not only 
frequently intervened as mediators between the communes and 

1 Lettres sur I’ Hist. de France, p. 191. * Hist. de France, t. ii. p. 9. 
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their feudal superiors, whether lay or ecclesiastic, but. in many 
instances took the initiative in the establishment of the com- 
munes in their own domains. The temptation was great, no 
doubt, for the Kings to draw the people to their side, as a 
counterpoise to the power of the feudal nobles—and there can 
be no question that they were not slow to avail themselves of 
occasions as they arose; but their own independent action, 
where no such occasion was given, in favour of public rights, 
goes far to show that they were moved by deeper principles 
than the mere desire to humble their unruly vassals. But this 
is too large a question for present discussion ; let it suffice to 
have called attention to it, and to quit it by reciting the noble 
words of a monk stationed on the steps of the throne of Louis 
the Fat, the Abbot Suger, who earned the glorious title of 
Father of his Country. “It is the duty of Kings to repress the 
audacity of the great, who rend the State in pieces by their 
endless wars, desolate the poor, and destroy the churches.”* 
These words show a just appreciation of where the evil of those 
times lay, and sounded the key-note of the coming struggle. 

But a century before these words were spoken the spiritual 
power had thrown itself into that struggle armed with its own 
peculiar weapons. To the great organized feudal system the 
Church opposed a new power, that was to have its full develop- 
ment in the communal movement: the power of association. 
By the preaching of the clergy she commenced a movement 
against the seignorial power in that point where its pressure was 
most severely and universally felt, a peaceful agitation propa- 
gated through her Provincial Councils, of which more than 
eighty were held in a single century. 

In these Councils were assembled not only bishops, abbots, 
and simple priests; but the faithful from every quarter flocked 
to assist at them. Townsmen and rustics, men and women, 
swelled the multitude to such dimensions that the churches 
could no longer contain them, and their deliberations were 
conducted under the eye of heaven. And the issue was the 
common oath of association to combat the violators of the 
public peace, to defend the clergy, the women and the weak, 
the peasant and the merchant ; a pact, a solemn convention of 
¢ity and country, say the chroniclers, which varied according to 
cixcumstance and place, but always imcluded the same sub- 
stantial obligations. Hear what they swear. “Bear witness, 

3 Viede Louis Vi, Par Suger. 
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my brethren, that I swear for the future to keep faithfully this 
constitution of the truce of God, as it is here established ; 
against all those who refuse to swear or to observe this truce, 
I will lend succour to the Bishop or the Archdeacon. If they 
summon me to their aid against those who refuse, I will not flee. 
I will not hide myself, but I will go with them. I will take my 
arms and bring help to all those that I shall be able to succour, 
without bad intention and according to my conscience. So help 
me God and His saints.” * 

Let us take an instance to show how this new power acts in 
individual cases. Andrew, a Benedictine of the eleventh century, 
tells us how the truce of God was established at Bourges. The 
Archbishop unites the poor and the clergy, all the feeble and 
the oppressed of his diocese; he bands them together by an 
oath, of which he is the first to pronounce the formula, and he 
exhorts them to form a commune, ut commune faciant, that is to 
say, a league, a warlike and armed community, with the view of 
aggression and defence, where either may be required. The 
formation of this league is the act of the Archbishop of Bourges 
and of his suffragans : Comprovincialibus adscitis episcopis, suffra- 
ganeorum fretus consiliis, says the chronicler. It is a solemn 
act, surrounded by official sanctions, and done in the face of the 
world. Through the Church a new principle has been imparted 
to the poor and weak, to the wronged and oppressed ; from 
henceforth the burgher and the villain are strong; they have 
learned the secret of the power of association. 

And it is no vain power that is thus evoked. The “ peace’ 
has its laws, its tribunals, its armed force at its back. Some 
feudal lord transgresses these laws ; he is summoned to desist : 
the cry of distress reaches the bishop, the voice of the bishop is 
heard on the side of justice, and the members of the league, 
under the leadership of chosen chiefs and of the parochial 
clergy, project themselves upon the feudal hold of the wrong- 
doer. And it is no child’s play that awaits them there; it is 
very real work that their engagements impose upon them. 
Take an example from the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The people of all conditions are united under the banners of the 
Association of the Truce of God, for the siege of the Chateau 
de Puiset. Louis the Fat himself was on their side. Suger is 
the narrator of what took place. 


4 Demolins, Ze Mouvement Communal, p. 43; a work to which, once for all, we 
acknowledge our great indebtedness im the preparation of this paper. 
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“The assault languished, the King’s knights recoiled, when 
a poor shaven priest, who had accompanied the communities 
of the country parishes, made that possible which seemed 
impossible. This man, in fact, with head uncovered, and carry- 
ing before him a rough board as his sole defence, mounts with 
rapidity and reaches the palisade and tears it down piecemeal, 
sheltering himself under the planks arranged to cover the 
opening. Seeing with joy that success was easy, he makes 
signs for assistance to those who, hesitating to follow him, 
remain on the level ground without taking part in the fight.” 
Not very clerical this, we must admit; but all the more a strong 
token of the deep feelings that were at work in the class from 
which he doubtless sprang. 

It is needless to point out at length the significance of this 
great movement of the truce of God in its bearing upon the 
formation of the communes. It is clear that one was the germ 
of the other; that under the action of the Church one naturally 
led up to the other. This is confirmed by the introduction of 
the name of commune in connection with the peace or the truce 
of God ; and by the fact that subsequently the names became to 
some extent interchangeable. 

Such, then, was the weapon that the Church put into the 
hands of Louis the Fat and his wise Minister ; and by knowing 
how to use it, the royalty of France, and the popular power 
thus evoked were enabled to shape and fashion the France 
of St. Louis and the France of the communes.° 

And now the great communal movement has begun in 
earnest. To attempt anything like a bare sketch of it would 
far exceed the limits of this paper. There were all the vicissi- 
tudes that might be anticipated in the onward march of so 
momentous a development of human society; changes of aspect, 
personal inconsistencies, the machinations of self-interest, the 
hard exercise of power—all the more cruel because so precarious 
of possession—wild explosions of popular wrath ; now success, 
now failure; but still, notwithstanding the stormy play of these 
multiplied currents, the great tide advances to its appointed 
boundaries, and the communal system with all its robust 
liberties is fairly established in France. Sometimes the King 
octroyait the commune, whilst again speedily, from the pressure 
of special circumstances, the charter might be withdrawn, only 
again soon perhaps to be reconfirmed. Sometimes the commune 


* Demolins, p. 50. 
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was a bone of contention between the inhabitants of a town and 
their Bishop, even for centuries, as in the case of Cambrai, the 
old imperial city. In other cases the Bishop himself takes the 

initiative, as at Noyon, where Baudri de Sarchainville, who had 

been chaplain to the Bishop of Cambrai, and had profited by his 

experience in that tumultuous community, having been elected 

Bishop of Noyon in 1098, granted the commune of his own 

accord. He had the penetration to read and appreciate the 

signs of the times and gave generously what might otherwise 

have been exacted by force. The example of the Bishop of 

Noyon was followed by the feudal superiors of St. Quentin and 

Soissons ; and the spirit of the institutions thus granted may be 

judged of by the charter accorded to Noyon, a charter that also 

carried with it the sanction of Louis the Fat. In a general 

assembly of all the inhabitants of the town, the clergy, the 

knights, the merchants, and the artisans, the Bishop presented 

a charter that constituted the burghers a perpetual corporation 

under magistrates styled jurors, after the pattern of Cambrai. 
“Whosoever,” says the charter, “shall wish to enter this com- 

mune, cannot be received into it by any single individual, but 
only in presence of the jurors. The sum of money that he shall 
then give shall be applied to the use of the whole town, and not 
to the special profit of any one whatsoever. If the commune is 
violated, all who have sworn to it shall hold themselves bound 
to march in its defence, and no one shall be allowed to remain 
at home in his house, provided he be not infirm, sick, or so poor 
that he is under the necessity of himself supporting his wife and 
his children. If any shall have wounded or slain another on 
the territory of the commune, the jurors shall take vengeance 
thereon.” 

Other articles guarantee the secure tenure of their property 
to the members of the commune, and the right of not being 
amenable to the judgment of any but the magistrates of their 
own municipality. 

But the commune had not so peaceful an entry as this into 
many a medizval town. It was not in many cases without a 
prolonged struggle against feudal oppression, and at the cost of 
heavy sufferings resulting from mutual violence, and of all the 
vicissitudes of an embittered contest, that the conquest of real 
administrative independence and some measure of political 
influence was gained. Cambrai, Beauvais, Laon, Amiens, 
Rheims, Etampes, Vézelay, and other places are cases in point. 
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Laon may be taken as a typical example. It was one of the 
most considerable towns of France, the home of a rich and 
industrious population. Yet at the end of the eleventh century 
its civil and social condition was anything but happy. “The 
nobles and their followers,” says Thierry, “engaged in an armed 
brigandage against the inhabitants; the streets of the town 
were never safe either by night or day, and no one could go 
out of his house without running the risk of being arrested or 
robbed or murdered. The burghers, on the other hand, com- 
mitted violence on the peasants who came to the market of 
their town, whether to sell or to buy.” One trick played by the 
townsmen upon the country bumpkins is told by Guibert de 
Nogent. A citizen would entrap a countryman into his house 
on pretence of showing him some goods that he had on sale. 
These were declared to be stored in a large chest, which the 
purchaser was invited to examine, and when he incautiously 
stooped to do so, and poised himself on his stomach on the 
edge of the chest, the would-be seller came behind him and 
tilted the unhappy peasant in, and kept him shut up in the box 
till he paid his ransom. A rugged and evil state of things 
enough; no wonder therefore that the townsmen should try 
to better it. The establishment of the commune was what 
suggested itself; and in 1109 the commencement was made. 
Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy, gives us the history of 
the early years of the movement ; what his claims as an histo- 
rian are we will let him state for himself. “In all things that 
I have written,” he says, “and still write, I banish all men from 
my thoughts, having no respect of persons. I have formed my 
opinions of the world, and tranquil or indifferent as regards 
myself, I quite expect to be exposed to all sorts of criticism, 
and to be beaten as it were with rods. I pursue my undertaking 
fully resolved to bear with equanimity the judgments of those 
who may follow to bark at my heels.”® A sage determination, 
no doubt, and much to be commended to authors for all time. 
The commune was conceded on the demand of the burghers, 
and all went well for a time; but one Gaudri was Bishop of 
Laon at that period, by no means a pattern bishop. A Norman 
by descent, he was a true Norman by nature, given up to 
military tastes and habits, passionate, arrogant, and loving 
above all to discourse of fighting and hunting, of arms, of 
horses and dogs; and being such, he brooked not the freedom 


§ Guizot, Hist. de France, t. ii. p. 15. 
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of the commune, and in three years attempted its abolition. 
The Archdeacon Anselm, we are told, a wise and learned: man, 
strongly disapproved of the perjury committed by the Bishop. 

But his disapproval was faint indeed compared with the 
frantic rage of the townsmen. On the third day after Easter 
they rose to the cry of Commune! Commune! The insurgents, 
after sacking several houses, assaulted the Episcopal Palace. 
The unhappy Bishop, disguised in the dress of one of his 
attendants, concealed himself in a cask in his cellar; but in 
vain, for he was speedily dragged from his hiding-place and 
murdered on the spot by an instrument of the tyranny of 
Enguerrand de Coucy, one of the neighbouring feudal lords. 
This crime was the signal of a civil war on an extensive scale ; 
the King, on the one hand, having undertaken to punish the 
outrage ; the citizens being aided in their resistance by Thomas 
de Marle the son of Enguerrand de Coucy, on the other. The 
after history of the commune of Laon was in keeping with this 
beginning ; and after two centuries of stormy and intermittent 
existence, it was finally suppressed in 1331 by Philip of Valois. 

We must cast a passing glance at Vézelay, because the 
history of the struggle in that town well illustrates the temper 
and certain phases of the times. 

Vézelay was in.many respects a model town at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. Its position was peculiar. Dignified 
with no higher title than that of a borough, it depended on the 
Abbey of Vézelay, according to the terms of the foundation of 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, to which the founder, Count 
Gherhard, had in the eleventh century transferred all his seig- 
norial rights ; and to secure full freedom for his foundation, he 
had obtained a diploma from Charles the Bald exempting it 
from all other jurisdiction save that of the Pope alone. The 
town of Vézelay had prospered under the Abbot's rule ; serfage 
had become little more than nominal: and the townsmen had 
gradually acquired property to the extent of several manors in 
the vicinity. The position of the Abbot of Vézelay was 
anything but acceptable to the successors of Count Gherhard 
and the neighbouring nobles. The Count of Nevers, at the 
time of which we are speaking, was the enemy of the then 
Abbot of Vézelay, Pons de Montboissier. 

Amongst the residents of the town was Hugues de Saint 
Pierre, who had come originally from the south of France, and 
by his energy and industry had speedily amassed a large 
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fortune. Accustomed to the free municipalities of the south, 
Hugues fretted under the light feudal services still insisted upon 
by the Abbey, and resolved to make the Count of Nevers his 
instrument in effecting a change. Having secured the support 
of the Count, Hugues began to tamper with the leading towns- 
men, and the population was soon thrown into a state of 
ferment. The movement presently blazed out into full conflict. 
There were conferences and negotiations, and appeals to Rome; 
a Cardinal coming on purpose to quell the disturbance, and not 
succeeding, takes the Cardinal Legate in France into counsel. 
They advise the retirement of the Abbot for a time, and he 
retreats to Cluny, and the commune starts into a short-lived 
existence. The royal authority is invoked; Pope Adrian the 
Fourth intervenes with an Apostolical Letter to the King. 
At length the sentence of excommunication is pronounced on 
the sturdy burghers. There were the usual fluctuations in the 
contest ; now one party gets the upper-hand, now the other; 
and there is the usual sequel of destruction. This for the most 
part fell on the houses of the leaders of the movement—a 
favourite mode of punishment in those days—upon the mills and 
the wine-presses that had been constructed in defiance of the 
feudal services; but we do not happily hear much of effusion of 
blood. The result of the struggle was the final abolition of the 
commune. 

It is of course impossible at this distance of time to fathom 
all the motives and estimate the conditions of a conflict like 
that which we have briefly described ; and so to throw ourselves 
into the place and temper of mind of the actors in it. 

The Abbot Pons de Montboissier stands out a salient figure 
from the canvas. A man of strong, calm, decided character, 
evidently ; a monk, not inclined to be unjust, but tenacious 
and resolved to stand upon his privileges, as monks are some- 
times apt to do, and not monks alone, without sufficiently 
penetrating into surroundings which might suggest the exercise 
of a higher privilege, that of the power of accommodating 
privileges that are waning into obsoleteness or waxing into 
positive mischief, to the new requirements of a new time. 

But then, on the other hand, there would be the shrewd 
suspicion that all this movement simply meant the substitution 
of the seigneury of the Count of Nevers for that of the Abbot 
of Vézelay ; plainly-a thing not to be for a moment endured. 

We have mentioned the destruction of houses; that of 
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Hugues de Saint Pierre was one of these destroyed: a house, 
we are told, built with great luxury. It was rased to the 
ground, with the mills that Hugues had constructed. The very 
ponds that he had dug for the improvement of his farms did not 
escape the hands of the destroyer. 

One of the leaders was named Simon. During the ascen- 
dency of the Commune he had built a new house, and this was 
attacked by a band of armed peasants and serfs who had been 
marched in from the country. No resistance was attempted, 
and the tower and crenelated walls were demolished, while 
Simon sat by the corner of his fire, surrounded by his wife and 
children, quietly looking on at the work of destruction in the 
spirit of a Roman of the olden time. Stout hearts, no doubt, 
were engaged on either side, wherever the rights or wrongs 
might be. 

Another fact is worth notice. During the term of excom- 
munication, one of the burghers died who had incurred the 
sentence, when his fellow-townsmen buried him without the 
aid of any priest, as a matter of course, and followed the body 
to the cemetery, themselves carrying the cross and chanting the 
Office of the Dead.’ An illustration, it seems to us, of a remark 
already made: that these men, though they might be insurgents, 
were not revolutionists. Rightly or wrongly, they thought that 
they had justice on their side; even the Church might be wrong 
in a matter of fact like that in question; anyhow, the Church 
was the Church, and although she might withhold her counten- 
ance, they would keep as close to her as possible: they would 
get what they could. Because abuses might have crept in, and 
things went across with them, they would do what they could to 
get their rights; but it never occurred to them that the effective 
way to do this was to recoil from the great principles on which 
life, as they knew it, was based, and to uproot everything 
because matters had taken a wrong turn in this department or 
the other. It has been reserved for modern Liberalism to 
illustrate the old story of the man who perched himself at the 
end of a diseased branch over a deep river for the purpose of 
separating it from the tree; and who, when his sawing process 
was completed, fell into the river and was drowned. 

But we must not enter further into the details of the great 
communal movement, most of which are of equal interest with 
the samples that have been adduced. Let us now turn briefly 
7 Thierry, Lettre xxiii. 
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to consider the substantial form and regulations of the com- 
munes themselves. We will select a charter granted by an 
archbishop as a specimen of the rest. It is the charter granted 
by William of Champagne, William of the White Hands, as 
he was called, to a small town that has acquired a fresh 
notoriety by being the scene of one of the French disasters 
in the last war, Beaumont-en-Argonne. The charter was 
conceded by the archbishop in 1182, and became subsequently 
famous as the Loy de Belmont, a custom that was regarded 
throughout the north of France during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries as good and excellent, and which M. Guizot 
declares to be one of the most liberal of the middle ages. 
So good and excellent was it considered, that many other 
places adopted it as their own. It was not extracted by 
violence; it seems to have come from the wisdom and 
large heartedness of the archbishop himself. Nor did he make 
the grant under the illusions of some sudden impulse. He 
seems to have been a farseeing man, capable of taking human 
nature at what it was worth, and by no means expecting 
perfection in any sublunary institution. At least, so we may 
judge from a humorous letter of his to his friend Stephen, 
Bishop of Tournay. “There are three most clamant things 
in the world, and a fourth not easily set at rest; a commune 
of peasants (villains) playing the master, a crowd of quarrelling 
women, a herd of swine grunting in concert, and a chapter 
divided in opinion. We fight the first, we laugh at the second, 
we despise the third, and we bear with the fourth as we can. 
From the last and the first good Lord deliver us.”* One who 
thus writes must have had good reason for establishing the 
commune of Beaumont. 

Let us look at one or two of the provisions of his charter. 
“ Politically, the power resides in the hands of the seigneur, 
the archbishop, and it consists almost exclusively in this, that 
the seigneur calls himself by that name. No other positive 
attribution is assigned to him in the charter than that of 
defending the commune against enemies from without, and 
of granting favours in certain specified cases. He nominates 
neither the magistrates, nor the judges, nor the collectors of 
taxes, nor the officers of the commune; he interferes neither 
with the administration of the town by the way of control, 
nor with the execution of justice, not even so far as to choose 


8 Thierry, Lettre xx. 
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the judges. The imposts are fixed once for all; he will not 
raise them arbitrarily, for the impost enters into the very 
substance of the property; what is more, he will not change 
the charter, neither himself nor others: it is conceded as firm 
and stable, and what is better, it was so in effect. It worked 
for two centuries, at the end of which time the then archbishop 
transferred his feudal rights to the King, taking care to stipulate 
that the rights and franchises of the burghers should be 
respected in the transfer.”® 

The above are the words of one who has devoted special 
study to the Loi de Beaumont; and we will follow him sub- 
stantially in our account of some of the members of the 
organism, having thus briefly considered its political head. 
But first of all let the charter speak for itself. 

“In the said town, by the consent of all, jurors and a mayor 
shall be appointed, who shall swear fidelity to us, and shall 
give account to our officers of the revenue and _ profits 
of the town. But neither the mayor nor the jurors shall 
remain in office more than one year, save by the common 
consent of you all.” All the functions of the commune are 
handed over to the elect of the people ; administrators, judges, 
officers, all are appointed by election; and the suffrage is 
universal and annual. And this was a living reality that 
lasted for two hundred years. How different from the present 
condition of the communes in revolutionary and republican 
France! But we must use the term universal suffrage with 
a distinction. The fz familias, the unmarried sons still 
under the paternal roof did not vote; there was no lodger 
qualification, for the authority of the father, the dignity of the 
head of the house, was still a recognized power. 

Again, although all the functionaries of the commune owed 
their appointment to election, yet the administration of matters 
of general concern was not left to the management of the 
executive alone. The mayor and jurors could take no action 
in such matters without submitting them to the assembly of 
the burghers. For the charter enounces that that alone shall 
be firm and stable, which shall be done by the mayor and 
jurors and forty of the most competent of the inhabitants of 
the town. There is self-government here as to local matters 
in its completest form. The sound of the bell that summoned 
the assembly of the burghers was called the guarante; and 
9 Defourny, Zoi de Beaumont, p. 32. 
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the guarante, if not still sounded at Beaumont-en-Argonne, has 
yet been heard by living ears, as a survival of a time when 
that self-government still flourished which despotism and revo- 
lution have swept away. 

Let us assist at one of -those old world elections. “It 
was on the holy day of Pentecost, one of the greatest 
feasts of the Church, that the elections were held, imme- 
diately after the public office of Matins at Beaumont-en- 
Argonne. When Matins were over, the guarante was rung. 
While the people crowded out of the church, the burghers 
assembled before the great door under the outer porch. The 
mayor and jurors, on coming out, formed a little group apart, 
and named two men; the rest of the community also chose 
two, and the syndic proclaimed the names. These four chosen 
men also separated themselves from the assembly, re-entered 
the church, and ascended the bell-tower. There, nearer to 
God in certain sort, and raised above the influence of all 
pressure, physical or- moral, they nominated eight men who 
were properly speaking the electors. These eight, also leaving 
the crowd, took the oath to well and truly choose a mayor, 
a deputy mayor, and six sheriffs, not under the reproach of 
any vice, not relatives or intimates, but men capable of adminis- 
tering justice. They then in their turn went into the church, 
climbed the tower, and after having conferred together, 
descended and joined the assembly, and one of them presented 
to the mayor that was laying down his office, a paper con- 
taining the names of those whom they had chosen for the 
different charges. 

“Then came the administration of the oath to the newly 
elected. The ex-mayor received the oath of his successor in 
the following manner. The newly elected mayor, kneeling on 
one knee, with his left hand om the book of the holy Gospels, 
and his right hand raised to heaven, swore before God to well 
and faithfully comport himself in the functions of his charge, to 
observe the rights of the king, the sense of the burghers ; to 
defend the widow and the orphan, to maintain the royalty of 
St. John the Baptist, the patron of the parish, and to guard 
the secret of justice. After this ceremony he took the part 
of the retiring mayor, and received in his turn the oath of the 
deputy mayor and the jurors.” ” 

Rather different this from the scrutin de liste, or even the 
10 La Loi de Beaumont, p. 43. 
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scrutin a’arrondissement, the balloting urns of Italy and Spain, 
or the elections of Stoke-upon-Trent or of Norwich! 

But the great heart of the Cardinal of Rheims is displayed 
still more strikingly in dealings of more personal concern to 
his vassals; for they are of a kind quite in keeping with the 
generosity that caused him to impoverish his see by his princely 
establishments for the poor and the leper. Absolute proprie- 
tor of the town and its territory, these are the terms on which 
he treats with his tenantry. He gives in the first place the 
rivers and the forests to the burghers of Beaumont as a pure 
gift, without reserve in the shape of produce or impost. The 
rent for corn-producing land does not amount to the sixteenth 
of the yield; the other productions pay nothing ; the meadows 
pay a small acknowledgment. It is estimated that in his 
capacity of feudal lord, he did not draw more than one-fifteenth 
of the net revenue from all sources. This shows that the 
matter of imposts was dealt with in a like spirit. Then, in 
addition to these easy terms of holding, there was the right of 
free pasture on the common land. 

Our space warns us that we cannot enter into further details ; 
but we will draw upon the patience of our readers so far as to 
give the following picture of medizval life under the law of 
Beaumont :— 

“Every hearth, even the poorest, was warmed gratuitously. 
Every house had free light. It might seem singular that the 
legislator should specify the best trees of the forest, those that 
were to be guarded with the greatest care, by these words, trees 
bearing fruit. Such were never to be cut down except from 
necessity, and that not without previous notification to the jurors. 
Amongst the trees to be respected more than the others is 
enumerated the beech, the mast of which yields an excellent 
oil. When the autumn winds shake the great boughs, the 
beech mast falls with the leaves, and at that dead season of 
the year the families go forth, the mother with her little ones to 
gather the unctuous fruit. The rich man, perhaps, did not take 
part in this harvesting, nor the busy merchant ; but the mediocre 
—it was thus in old times that they called the poor in Beaumont 
—the mediocre made it for himself and disposed of the surplus 
to those in easier circumstances. Besides firing and light, and 
oil for the table, each household had free access to wood for 
building and for furniture. Did any one want a house, the 
oak furnished the timber work, the door-posts, and the heavy 
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furniture ; the cherry tree afforded the chairs and the smaller 
moveables and utensils; the elm gave the ploughs, the beech 
the carts and the waggons. As to the wild apple and pear 
tree, they served to regenerate the standards with which the 
orchards were filled, for arboriculture was a common art at 
Beaumont, of which vestiges remain to this day. Besides, the 
wild fruit yielded a beverage that was not despised in the 
palaces of kings. Nor is this yet all. Tiles could be had at 
small cost to cover the mansion. The community had a tilery 
of its own leased out to a tile maker, to whom a corner of the 
forest was allotted for fire-wood. This tilery was let on peculiar 
conditions ; the Commune derived no revenue from it, only the 
tiler was obliged to serve the burghers before strangers, and to 
deliver the tiles at a reduced price, fixed in the articles of the 
lease: no other profit accrued to the commune. Truly the 
commune was not a modern mairic.”™ 

One word as to the tax of blood—the obligation to military 
service. This is how the Law of Beaumont looked at it: 
Burgenses in exercitum archiepiscopi ibunt ita quod tnfra die 
crastino ad Bellum montem redibunt. The burghers shall not 
be constrained to go on any expedition beyond the space of 
twenty four hours, and that for the defence of the country.” 
The world had not then been turned into an immense 
camp. 

One more little picture, and then we have done. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century there was grave deliberation 
in the village of Vaux-en-Dieulet, which had adopted the Law 
of Beaumont. It was a case of dispute with the Seigneur the 
Abbot of Belval. A solemn assembly is held; there appear 
the Mayor, the Deputy-Mayor, and the eight sheriffs, then 
forty seven burghers, then, mixed up with the rest, twenty-two 
women. Amongst these latter a widow, “Julions, femme Bertini 
qui fut, et deux filles,” and two other orphan girls, “ Miron fille 
Raulet, and Ysabeaux, fille Auberie.” “Tous and toutes de 
ladite Ville de Vaux, le plus suffisant and la plus grande partie 
de toute la communanté de ladite ville, si comme ils disoient, 
et firent, ordonnerent et devisérent entr’eux.”!? We will not 
inquire how far the voice of these good ladies went in the 
deliberations, having the fear of the question of woman’s rights 
before our eyes; but there is surely something especially touch- 
ing in the presence of the lone widow and her little girls that 


" Zoi de Beaumont, p. 75. 12 bid. p. 170. 
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day to see at least with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears, that their rights were not infringed. 

Enough has been said to give some approximate notion of 
the Law of Beaumont, a charter, be it remembered, conceded 
by a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, for such was William 
of the White Hands, not to a crowded and refractory town 
under the pressure of popular insurrection, but of his own free 
will to an obscure place that never numbered over six or seven 
hundred inhabitants. No wonder that the neighbouring places 
sought to put themselves under so benign arule. From 1188 
to 1482, one hundred and forty four towns and villages are 
stated to have put themselves under its protection—a lively 
illustration of the extension of the communal system itself. 

We must leave it to our readers to imagine the bright side 
of the picture thus presented to us, and to draw their own 
conclusions as to the character of the public liberties that 
flourished under the communal system during the middle ages 
from the slight sketch that we have been able to put before 
them. 

But we must not suppose that there was no dark side of 
the picture. As M. Guizot says, though the sturdy burghers 
of many a town strove bravely to bring home to the feudal 
nobles a sense of the most simple natural rights, without which 
society is impossible and life a burden, yet the interiors of 
those towns were not so many paradises. The burghers were 
sometimes headstrong, gross, and barbarous ; mayors and jurors 
and sheriffs tempted to abuse their power ; life was stormy and 
troublous, suffering and death not taken much into account. The 
times were strong and wild, and the stalwart arm would often 
go furthest. This must be admitted, and perhaps it is impossible 
for us at this distance of time altogether to strike the balance 
between good and evil. But, such as they were, these times 
and their institutions faded away under the encroachments of 
royal power, ‘and courtly lawyers, and the great wave of Pro- 
testantism, till the excessive centralization of Government and 
suppression of all public liberties such as we have been con- 
sidering, of which the latter times of the ancient French regime 
are the most conspicuous example, prepared the way for that 
revolutionary outbreak that is still raging over the world. And 
now, instead of local liberties and the balanced action of central 
authority, we have the crushing despotism of fugitive govern- 
ments hoisted into brief power by a Paris mob, and the heavy 
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tyranny of more organized communities with armed millions 
of unreasoning instruments at their back. And the result is a 
forced peace ever trembling on the verge of convulsion and a 
state of society described by the poet, which will hardly gain 
preference even over the rugged existence of the battling ages 
that we have been attempting to recall to-night. 


Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? we have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone? 


But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his word ? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, I think, and that of a kind 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


T. B. P. 




















The Republic of San Marino. 


a 


IF the traveller who journeys from Ancona to Rimini by the 
railroad which lies along the shore of the Adriatic looks towards 
the west as he is nearing the city of Rimini, he will see, some 
miles away in the distance, an isolated mountain with a jagged 
irregular summit divided into three chief peaks or crests. This 
mountain, which is a spur of the Apennines, is called San 
Marino. It is the centre of the small Republic, the citizens 
of which dwell partly in the town, which is perched on the 
top of the mountain, partly in the suburbs, which are situated 
half way up the mountain, whilst many live in the country 
districts, in the hamlets or villages that are scattered over the 
territory of San Marino. 

This territory covers an extent of about twenty square miles, 
of which the mountain and city of San Marino is the centre. 
From Rimini a charming drive of thirteen miles takes us to 
San Marino. The carriages still in use are of the heavy, old- 
fashioned, post-chaise description, but the horses, with their 
quaint necklaces of tinkling bells, run merrily along, through 
a fertile and well-cultivated country, over an undulating road 
amidst rounded knolls and vine-clad hills, until at length, when 
nearing San Marino, owing to the increasing steepness of the 
ascent, a pair of the large white oxen of the country have to 
be yoked in front of the chaise. The pace thenceforward 
becomes slow and funereal, giving the traveller abundant leisure 
to survey the great outpost of the Apennines which is before 
him. The precipitous mountain, with its three peaks crowned 
by embattled towers, appears completely to dwarf, by its pro- 
portions, the surrounding hills, whilst its steep, perpendicular 
side seems to defy either man or beast to approach its summit. 
The ascent, however, is easily made along the further or southern 
side of the mountain, where the slope is by no means so abrupt. 
When within about five miles from the foot of the mountain, 
on passing a bridge over a small stream, a boundary stone in 
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the middle of the bridge is pointed out as marking the limit 
of the Republic in this direction. The traveller is now within 
the territory of the most ancient Republic in the world, and 
though it is larger in extent of territory than some of the 
famous republics of ancient Greece, it yet does not equal in 
size the smallest of our English counties. It is interesting, 
therefore, to notice the country and the people as the chaise 
moves sluggishly along. The peasants who are met driving 
their lazy teams of oxen have an air of cheerful contentment 
about them. Women are seated outside their cottages, spinning 
with the distaff as they mind a baby asleep in its wicker cradle, 
or keep an eye upon some young urchins of the family at play 
close by. A girl is in care of some sheep that are browsing 
near a vineyard, and she too is busy with her distaff. The 
tall vine plants, with their now sear and yellow October leaves, 
are drooping from the orchard trees, hiding the rich clusters 
of purple grapes that hang beneath. Long and narrow carts 
with ponderous wheels are met along the road, bearing each a 
single vat filled with grapes just gathered, and the slow-paced 
oxen are dragging lazily the heavy load towards the neighbour- 
ing homestead. When the foot of the mountain is reached, 
the traveller passes the Borgo, a suburb of seven hundred 
inhabitants, which lies screened and sheltered beneath the over- 
hanging rock on which the city of San Marino is perched. 
The road winds through and round the Borgo, and then con- 
tinues its serpentine ascent for about two miles, till it terminates 
in the town on the summit of the mountain. 

There is nothing in the general appearance of the town to 
remind the visitor that he is in the midst of a Republic whose 
existence has been continued through one thousand four hun- 
dred years. The houses are like those with which he is familiar 
elsewhere in Italy, the streets are narrow, roughly paved, and 
generally so steep, that even a mule must proceed with caution. 
A small piazza, with an ancient-looking building at one end— 
the Palazzo of the Grand Council—is the chief square of the 
city. Passing thence by a narrow lane which leads to a yet 
higher level, the visitor arrives at a well-paved esplanade, at 
the further end of which he sees the plebale, or parish church 
of the town, a Grecian building of recent construction. Mount- 
ing still higher, up a narrow alley, he reaches the house of the 
late Chevalier Borghese, and there obtains the key of a gate 
which leads from the alley on to a garden terrace planted with 
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hardy shrubs and evergreens. This terrace overlooks the edge 
of a terrific precipice with a sheer fall of eight hundred feet 
down a steep natural wall of rock, which forms the northern 
side of the mountain on which the city stands. The terrace is 
fenced from danger by a low parapet-wall, and as the mountain 
is two thousand four hundred and twenty-seven feet above the 
level of the sea, the view over this parapet-wall is one of great 
extent and variety, reaching even across the Adriatic Sea, 
which lies extended in a broad expanse along the north-east 
horizon, and in favourable weather the mountains of Dalmatia 
and the islands on its coast are visible. Nearer to the spectator, 
but beyond the wavy uplands and vine-clad hills which are lying 
below, may be seen, some thirteen miles away, a greyish-looking 
patch of houses, the city of Rimini, on the Adriatic shore. To 
the right, still along the Adriatic, the town of Pesaro is visible, 
about twelve miles from Rimini, and even Fano, some ten 
miles beyond Pesaro, can be sighted towards the south-east 
on a clear day. 

On looking to the left of Rimini, along the Adriatic coast 
towards Ravenna, a small town named Cesenatico may be 
descried near the shore, about twelve miles north of Rimini. 
Not far from this town the old historic Rubicon is flowing in 
a turbid torrent to the sea, and further still in the same direc- 
tion the dark patch of pine forest which skirts the Adriatic for 
twenty-five miles, from Cervia to the Lamone, north of Ravenna, 
is plainly visible for a part of its extent. This forest in ancient 
times supplied Rome with timber for her fleets, and in more 
recent days it has been celebrated by the verses of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Dryden, and Byron. 

On turning to the opposite or north-western side of the 
terrace, the view is not so extensive, although it is very mag- 
nificent, for the Tuscan Apennines in bold outline border the 
north-western, and the Carpegna range the western, horizon, 
whilst hills of various forms and size, many of them cultivated 
up to their very summits, cover the foreground of the scene. 

The citizen of San Marino may well be proud of the exten- 
sive prospect which he enjoys from the walls of his native 
town, but he is prouder still of his privileges as a member of 
its Republic. The name of Liberty is above the gates of his 
city, and for him its name is no empty sound. The liberty 
which is his birthright secures to him the produce of his toil 
and exempts him from the despotic exactions which enthral 
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his neighbour. The blessings of heaven, the corn, the wine, 
and the oil, come to his home untaxed by the merciless legis- 
lation to which the rest of Italy is now enslaved. The profits 
from his trade or his toil are his own, and no Government 
official comes to him in the name of the law to rob him of 
more than half his earnings. The taxes that he pays rarely 
reach to three per cent. on his whole property, whilst his neigh- 
bours in Italy are paying as much as forty-eight per cent. on 
their property and income. He sees the grown-up sons of 
united Italy dragged by force from their homes into the cruel 
slavery of military service, compelled, in the prime of their 
youth, to unavoidable enlistment in a troop or in a regiment 
in which the total neglect of the worship of God and of the 
Sacraments is not only connived at but usually encouraged— 
in an army without chaplains or any: religious service, and 
amongst companions whose ribald language and _irreligious 
jests replace the pious precepts of Christian parents and of a 
Christian home. The republican of San Marino fears no such 
ruin for his children. No iron hand of a ruthless legislation 
tears from him his stalwart sons to wear away in barracks or 
in drill the springtime of their manhood. They are reared at 
his side in habits of steady industry, happy and unspoilt amidst 
the pious traditions of faithful generations, and are with him 
his comfort and his aid in his declining years. 

The reader will naturally be led to inquire into the causes 
and circumstances which have had their influence in perpetu- 
ating the continuance of this Republic of San Marino through 
so many centuries, and in making it such an oasis of exemptions 
in the midst of a country that is to-day flooded with excessive 
taxation and oppressed by the galling obligation of military 
service. 

Various causes have no doubt had their effect in preserving 
to San Marino its independence through so many ages and in 
preventing its dismemberment or absorption into the dominion 
of some powerful neighbour. 

Amongst these causes the first place has been assigned by 
a distinguished author to the sacred traditions perpetuated at 
San Marino through succeeding centuries in connection with 
the Saint who is the Founder and Patron of the Republic. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, a holy man named 


1 Vide 71 diritto sovrano della Santa Sede sopra la Republica di San Marino difeso, 
by the Avvocato Carlo Fea, Roma, 1834. 
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Marino had attracted around his hermitage on the summit of 
the mountain then called Titano a small number of faithful 
companions, who emulated his spirit of recollection and prayer, 
and willingly placed themselves under his direction as to their 
mode and rule of life. Marino combined in his rule much 
manual labour with the exercises of prayer and devout medi- 
tation. He was skilled as a worker in stone, and he soon, 
with the help of his companions, erected, by quarrying from 
the calcareous rock of which the mountain is composed, a 
number of small houses, which eventually became the nucleus 
of a small town, so secure from its lofty and precipitous position, 
that a handful of brave men could easily defend it against a 
host of invaders. Marino’s zeal and capacity for imparting 
religious instruction led him to devote much of his time in 
catechizing the rude and ignorant peasants of the. surrounding 
districts ; and soon the fame of his apostolical labours induced 
Gaudentius, the Bishop of Rimini, to ordain him deacon in 
order to increase the efficiency of his instructions. The exact 
date of his death is not known, but his remains were reported 
by tradition to rest on the mountain which he had made his 
home, and which, in the course of succeeding centuries, was 
called by his venerated name when the hermitages on its 
summit had been inclosed within a battlemented precinct, and 
the fortified town had become a place of importance from the 
independent character of its hardy inhabitants. 

In the year 1586 the body of the Saint was found beneath 
the high altar of the parish church. The detailed account of 
the discovery is given by the Bollandists on September 4. In 
this church a lamp constantly burning before the shrine of the 
Saint has been maintained for centuries at the expense of the 
Republic. Below the image of the Saint in the church is the 
inscription, “ Auctori perpetuz libertatis suz Divo Marino pro- 
tectori, Respublica S. Marini fieri curavit, anno MDCII., et 
die 2 mensis Septembris.” Suspended near the altar rails is 
the prayer which from time immemorial has been in use in 
honour of the Saint— 


Hail, holy father, flame of charity, mirror of penance, bulwark of 
chastity, the glory of Mount Titano, preacher of the Gospel, founder 
of our liberty, look down upon thy family, take up thy arms and thy 
shield, arise and come to our assistance, that the enemies of our souls 
and bodies being overthrown, we may be able to triumph with thee 
in heaven. 
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Let us pray. 

O God, Who hast bestowed temporal liberty upon us through the 
merits of Blessed Marino, grant propitiously that by his intercession 
we may be free from all sins and may obtain that liberty which is 
eternal, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The image of the saintly founder and protector of their 
Republic is before the citizens, not only in the church, but in 
the Council Hall of the State, and the festival of the Saint is 
kept with the greatest solemnity, both in the town and through- 
out the territory of San Marino, on the 3rd of September. But 
in addition to the halo of veneration which has surrounded, 
from time immemorial, the laws and usages of the Republic in 
connection with the sainted memory of its founder, another 
very important element deserves consideration in any inquiry 
regarding the causes of its duration, viz. the constitution of 
the Republic itself, matured as it has been by the experience 
and confirmed by the prestige of ages. 

The constitution of the Republic is such that the chief power 
is neither monopolized by an oligarchy, nor weakened by exces- 
sive diffusion amongst the ranks of an injudicious or tumultuous 
democracy. During the course of its long existence, extending 
over a period of more than one thousand four hundred years, 
many changes have of course been made in its code, which have 
affected either its penal enactments in cases of crime, or the 
mode of conducting the deliberations of the Council in State 
affairs. The Republic as at present administered—and but little 
alteration has been made in its constitution during the last five 
hundred years—consists of a Grand Council in which the sove- 
reignty of the State permanently resides, with two Presidents, 
called Captain-Regents, who are the administrators or executive 
branch of the Government. This chief Council, when its 
numbers are complete, consists of sixty members, twenty of 
whom are chosen from the noble families of the Republic, twenty 
from the burgher, and twenty from the peasant class of the 
community. It is, however, a necessary qualification for the 
election to the Council of an individual of the peasant class, 
that he be possessed of some property either in houses or land. 
The vacancies occasioned by death or other causes in this 
Council are supplied by the election made by the Council of 
new members, chosen from amongst the citizens most dis- 
tinguished for their probity and intelligence. 

There is, moreover, a smaller council, a sort of committee of 
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the Grand Council, to assist the Captain-Regents with their 
advice in the ordinary affairs of the State. To the sovereign 
assembly of the Grand Council all affairs of graver moment are 
referred, and the election from their body of the two Captain- 
Regents is entirely in their hands. The Captain-Regents hold 
office for only six months, and cannot be re-elected till after an 
interval of three years. Their election takes place on the first 
of April and the first of October. The first election of which an 
authentic record has been preserved is dated as far back as the 
year 1224. When the election has taken place, and the names 
of the new Presidents have been duly announced, the clergy and 
people go in procession to the Church. The Mass of the Holy 
Ghost is then said, followed by the Ze Deum. 

The members of the Council return after this religious 
function to the Public Hall, where the newly-elected Presidents 
are addressed in a complimentary discourse in Latin by the 
head master of the schools. They swear, in presence of the 
Council, to maintain the Republic, its independence, its liberties, 
and its rights, to preserve peace and concord amongst the 
citizens, to watch over the due observance of the laws, to protect 
the widows, the orphans, and the poor, the churches and 
hospitals, and to render justice to all without exception. 

In the administration of their office, the Captain-Regents 
are responsible to the Grand Council as to the sovereign 
assembly. They must deliver,all public moneys received by 
them to the Public Treasurer, and during their term of office 
they must not expend in repairs or public works more than 
forty shillings, without the express consent of the Council of 
sixty. Heavy fines, and the penalty of perpetual infamy await 
them if they take service under any foreign prince, or if during 
their term of office they absent themselves from the territory of 
the Republic for more than fifteen days. 

Their administration is usually of a most paternal character. 
Much of their term of office is employed in visiting the various 
families of the town and neighbourhood, and in becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the citizens of the Republic. Hence in 
cases of disagreements or quarrels, the Presidents act most 
successfully as mediators and arbitrators, and by their decision 
the litigants are usually quite willing to abide. In spite of the 
almost Spartan sternness and severity which restrict and regu- 
late their powers, the office of Captain-Regent is held in the 
highest esteem by the citizens of the Republic. Special seats 
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are reserved for the Regents in the church and at all public 
ceremonials ; and for the ensuring of greater respect and security 
for their persons, the Regents are not permitted in the day time 
to appear in the streets unaccompanied by an attendant official. 
Indeed, such is the estimation in which the dignity of the office 
is held, that in cases in which a Sammarinese family holds 
property beyond the territory of the Republic, the members of 
the family prefer not to change their domicile; and if they are 
unavoidably absent for a time, they hasten back to their native 
territory, that their sons may be born on the San Marino soil, 
and may thus retain their eligibility to the post of Captain- 
Regent. 

In addition to the two Captain-Regents, the officials of the 
State comprise two Secretaries of State, viz., one for the Interior 
and one for Foreign Affairs, a Commissary of the Law, a Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Guard of the Grand Council, a Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Militia, and a Treasurer-General. By a 
peculiar and certainly an excellent arrangement, for the prose- 
cution of criminal cases, the presiding judge is always appointed 
from some city not within the territory of the Republic, and his 
term of office must not exceed three years. 

The public revenue is derived from a very small tax upon 
landed property, and from custom-dues and gun-licences, as 
well as from a tax on the monopoly for the manufacture of 
gunpowder, salt, and tobacco. The average annual amount of 
revenue received by the State in the years ranging from 1865 to 
1872, as given in the A/manack di Gotha for 1875, amounted to 
44,502; and the average annual expenditure for State purposes 
only reached £4,386 sterling. These figures show that the 
balance between the revenue and the expenditure is well main- 
tained, and that the Sammarinese are not embarrassed by those 
financial difficulties which are now weighing so heavily on the 
Italian Government. No excessive taxation swallows up their 
earnings, no public debt oppresses them, no forced paper circu- 
lation harasses their commerce ; in a word, these nine thousand 
Sammarinese Republicans manage to maintain an active and 
efficient State machinery, at a cost to the Republic much less 
per head than is the cost of the Government of Italy to its 
twenty-four millions of Italians. 

Until recently the Republic had no coinage of its own, but 
made use of the money coined in the neighbouring State. In 
1864, however, by a special treaty with the Piedmontese, who 
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had then usurped the Romagna Provinces, the Republic obtained 
a concession to the effect that the money which it coined should 
be admitted as current in the rest of Italy. This concession 
included the condition that the coinage should be based on the 
decimal system, and should be similar both in denomination 
and in weight to the coins in use in the kingdom of Italy. In 
accordance with this arrangement, the Republic now possesses 
a copper coinage of its own, consisting of two pieces, one of the 
value of ten, the other of five centesimi. These coins bear on 
one side the crest of the Republic, three mountain peaks crowned 
with towers; the word Liberty is inscribed beneath; on the 
reverse of the coin, its value in centimes is engraved between 
two wreaths of laurel. No silver coinage has as yet been 
issued. 

All the citizens who are capable of bearing arms are con- 
sidered as born defenders of their country’s liberty, and in an 
emergency might be summoned to the field. The effective force 
of the Republic is stated in the Almanack di Gotha for 1875, to 
consist of 950 soldiers, divided into eight infantry companies, 
with 55 officers, 76 subalterns, and 819 privates. But the 
standing army actually consists of only 60 soldiers, formed into 
two companies of 30 men each, who act on public occasions as 
a body-guard for the two Captain-Regents. 

Small as is this force, it is amply sufficient for the service of 
a State whose limited territory offers no allurement to ambitious 
neighbours, whose very poverty wards off aggression, and whose 
antiquity has given it importance by enlisting in its behalf the 
sympathy and support of all the Courts of Europe. Its rights 
and privileges have been respected in various treaties of the 
European powers, and many letters from Sovereigns, Princes, 
and Ministers of State, addressed to the representatives of the 
Republic, attest the respect and esteem which the tact and 
prudence of its administrators have secured for this small 
Republic, even in the most critical periods of European and 
Italian history. 

Little is known of the political history of this Republic 
during the first three centuries which followed its foundation. 
San Marino is referred to in a legal document or charter of the 
ninth century, under the name of the Monastery of San Marino 
on Mount Titano. A century later the word monastery is 
replaced by that of castle, and in 951 the place was regarded as 
a stronghold of such security, that Berengarius, the Lombard 
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King, flying before the victorious arms of the German Emperor 
Otho, took refuge within its walls. Amidst the incessant 
turmoils and factions which disturbed the northern and central 
parts of Italy in the thirteenth century, the Sammarinese con- 
trived to maintain their independence chiefly by means of their 
alliance with the neighbouring State of Montefeltro; and 
although in the wars of that period they were always ranged 
with their ally, the Count of Montefeltro, on the Ghibelline side, 
it does not appear that their opposition to the Guelphs implied 
anything more than a collision of territorial or local interests 
not incompatible with the submission which in spiritual matters 
they paid to the Holy See. In fact, in a dispute about the 
payment of tribute which arose between the Sammarinese and 
the Count of Montefeltro, we find the former appealing for 
justice to Pope Boniface the Eighth, who appointed arbitrators 
to decide the cause in his name. 

Nestled as the Republic was in the very heart of the States 
of the Church, it is greatly owing to the paternal protection 
afforded to its ancient liberties by successive Sovereign Pontiffs 
that San Marino has preserved its autonomy intact during so 
many centuries. Confirmations of its privileges and exemptions 
by the Roman Pontiffs or their Legates are frequent in the 
records of San Marino. A remarkable testimony in favour of 
their independence was rendered by Cardinal Anglico, the 
brother of Pope Urban the Fifth, and Legate of the Holy See 
in the Provinces of the Romagna in the fourteenth century. In 
the instructions left by him to his successor in that Legation, 
the Cardinal states distinctly that “the people of San Marino 
had always been free, and had administered their own laws with 
the acquiescence of the Church, and that they recognized no 
civil authority on the part of the Church herself or her officials ; 
that they were, in short, their own masters, owing obedience to 
no external authority,”* 

One of the first visits which the great Pope Julius the 
Second made after his election to the Pontifical throne in 1503, 
was to San Marino. His historian and friend, Cardinal Adriano, 
relates that Pope Julius was delighted with the cordial reception 
given to him by these plain but honest-hearted Republicans. 
Later on during his Pontificate, when the Sammarinese were 
in alarm from the hostile attitude of the Venetian Republic, 


2 From an old manuscript in the Royal Library of Paris, cited by the learned 
Cardinal Stephen Borgia in the second volume of his Annals of Benevento. 
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Pope Julius wrote in very friendly terms to them, bidding them 
not to fear: “You have always been free,’ he said, “and 
remember, that there is nothing sweeter than liberty and the 
protection of the Church which you have always enjoyed, and 
enjoy now, and which we promise you shall continue to 
enjoy.” 

Pope Paul the Third, who ascended the Pontifical throne 
in 1534, threatened excommunication against those who should 
attempt to destroy the ancient independence of this Republic. 

When under Pope Urban the Eighth, (1623—1644), the 
Montefeltro family became extinct and their estates lapsed 
to the Holy See, whose dominions now surrounded the territory 
of San Marino on every side, the Church became the sole 
neighbour and remained the firm protector of the small 
Republic. Pope Urban expressly confirmed their Republican 
liberties, and encouraged the people to imitate the honest 
and simple virtues of their ancestors. 

It has happened, however, in the history of the Republic, 
that the Apostolic Delegate in the Romagna, has thought it 
expedient in the interests of the Pontifical authority, to 
endeavour to put an end to the existence of the Republic 
and absorb its territory into the dominion of the Pope. But 
an appeal to the Holy Father by the Sammarinese has always 
terminated such aggressions in their favour. The most recent 
and most formidable attempt of this kind, was made by the 
celebrated Cardinal Alberoni, when Legate of the Romagna 
under Pope Clement the Twelfth, in 1739. This Cardinal 
with an, overwhelming force, and having summoned together 
on October 24th, the representatives of the Republic, he 
demanded of them a public and formal surrender of the 
liberties and independence of their State, and an oath of sub- 
mission to the Pontifical Government as the temporal Sovereign 
of the Romagna. The patriotic reply of Antonio Giangi, one 
of the Presidents, deserves to be recorded. When summoned 
to come forward and take the required oath, he thus addressed 
the Cardinal in the Church of San Marino, where the Council 
and the citizens were assembled: “On the first of this month 
of October, I took an oath of fidelity to my legitimate Sovereign 
the Republic of San Marino, that oath I now confirm, and 
thus I swear.” Some of the Council were, however, overawed 
by the Cardinal into compliance with his wish, but most of them 
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replied to the demand with a refusal as energetic and spirited as 
that of their President. 

When their cause was finally laid before the Pope, His 
Holiness decided the appeal in favour of the long prescriptive 
right of San Marino to its complete independence. Cardinal 
Henriquez was sent by the Pope to supersede Cardinal Alberoni 
in the government of the Romagna, and on the Festival of 
St. Agatha, February 5th, 1740, the new Legate made a solemn 
and public declaration in the name of Pope Clement, that the 
Republic of San Marino was legitimately restored with all 
its powers and exemptions. The joy and gratitude of the 
Sammarinese on the occasion of this new confirmation of their 
liberties, showed itself by festive rejoicings of every kind. The 
Republic, moreover, decreed that a monument crowned by a 
marble statue of the Pontiff, should be erected in the city in 
honour of Pope Clement, and that the anniversary of the 5th 
of February, should be kept as a public festival. —The monument 
still exists, and the Feast of St. Agatha, February 5th, continues 
to be observed each year in San Marino with great solemnity 
and devotion. 

In the year 1796, Napoleon Bonaparte, at the head of the 
troops of the French Republic penetrated into Piedmont, routed 
the Austrians in Lombardy at the battle of Arcola, and before 
the end of January, 1797, had made himself master of all the 
North of Italy. Ancona was shortly afterwards besieged and 
taken, and by the middle of February, the Pope, Pius the Sixth, 
was compelled to submit to the most humiliating terms. By 
the treaty of Tolentino, signed on February 19th, the Sovereign 
Pontiff was forced to abandon to the French, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and the whole of the Romagna. On the 16th of May, the 
treaty of Venice was signed, and “the French were conducted in 
Venetian boats to the Piazza of St. Mark, where a foreign 
standard had not been seen for fifteen hundred years, but where 
the colours of independence were never again destined to wave. 
. . . With speechless sorrow, the Venetians beheld the French, 
who occupied Venice, lower the standard of St. Mark, demolish 
the Bucentaur, pillage the arsenal, remove every vestige of 
independence, and take down the splendid bronze horses, which, 
for six hundred years, had stood over the portico of the Church 
of St. Mark, to commemorate the capture of Constantinople by 
the Venetian crusaders. When the last Doge appeared before 
the Austrian Commissioner to take the oath of homage to 
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the Emperor, his emotion was such that he fell insensible to the 
ground ; honouring thus, by the extremity of grief, the last act 
of national independence.”® 

It was during the operations of this campaign, and whilst 
Napoleon was passing near San Marino on his way towards 
Ancona, that he deputed Monge, a member of a scientific 
commission attached to the French army, to present to the 
Republic of San Marino assurances of friendship and brother- 
hood on the part of the “grand army of Italy and of its 
commander.” 

The address which citizen Monge presented on this occasion 
to the Republic of San Marino, is preserved in their archives, 
and is worth quoting as a specimen of the magniloquent 
utterances about Peace and Liberty, which Bonaparte had 
the effrontery to pour forth, at the very time that he was 
devastating Europe with the horrors of war, and was crushing 
into submission, by force of arms, the continental kingdoms 
that attempted to oppose his progress or his will. The address 
was thus worded : 


Citizens of San Marino! Liberty, which in the palmy days of Athens 
and of Thebes, transformed the Greeks into a race of heroes; Liberty, 
which during the Republican period enabled the Romans to perform such 
prodigies of valour; Liberty, which in succeeding times, during the 
brief interval in which it shone on some of the Italian cities, renewed 
the arts and sciences, and shed such lustre upon Florence; was banished 
from almost the whole of Europe ; it existed only in San Marino, where 
by the wisdom of your Government, and chiefly by means of your 
virtues, you have preserved the precious deposit through so many 
revolutions, and defended its last refuge during so long a course of 
years. 

The French people, after an era of darkness, ashamed of its 
lengthened slavery, has made an effort and is free. The whole of 
Europe, blind to its own interests, and what is worse, blind to the 
interests of the human race, is up in arms, banded together into a 
coalition against us. Our neighbours have agreed together for the 
partition of our territory, and already on every side our frontiers are 
invaded, our fortresses and our ports are in the power of the enemy ; 
and what afflicts us most, a valued part of our own countrymen are 
lighting up the flames of civil war, and are compelling us to inflict 
chastisement, from which the country itself must suffer injury. 

Alone in the midst of so great a tempest, without experience, 
without arms, without leaders, the French people flies to the frontier, 


3 Alison, History of Europe during the French Revolution, vol. iii. 
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everywhere makes head against the enemy, and everywhere is victorious. 
Of their enemies, the most discreet withdraw from the coalition; the 
success of our arms compels others one after the other to beg for peace 
which they obtain; in fine, there remain but three,* but these are 
blinded by passion, and listen only to the dictates of pride, jealousy, 
and hatred. A body of the French troops enters Italy, destroys suc- 
cessively four Austrian armies, brings back liberty into this beautiful 
land, and covers itself with glory almost under your very eyes. 

The French Republic, which is shedding with regret so much blood, 
satisfied with having given to the world a great example, proposes 
peace, the terms of which she is in a condition to dictate. Citizens! 
can you believe it? Her proposals have been everywhere either 
haughtily rejected, or cunningly evaded! The army of Italy in order 
therefore to obtain peace by means of conquest, is forced to pursue its 
enemies, and to pass near your territory. 

I am come on the part of General Bonaparte, in the name of the 
French Republic, to present the most inviolable assurances of peace 
and friendship, to the ancient Republic of San Marino. Citizens! The 
political constitutions of the peoples who surround your State, may 
undergo some change. If some portions of your frontiers are claimed 
by your neighbours, or even if some undisputed portion of the adjoining 
States is necessary for you, I am commissioned by the Commander-in- 
Chief to make a present to you of such territories on his part. He will 
be always most anxious to keep the French Republic disposed to give 
you proofs of its sincere friendship. 

As for myself, citizens! I congratulate myself on being chosen as 
the agent in a mission, which must be an agreeable one to both 
Republics, and which affords me the opportunity of testifying to you 
the veneration which you inspire to all who are friends of liberty. 

Given at San Marino, the rgth Pluviose,® the fifth year of the 
French Republic, one and indivisible. 

MOoncgE, 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Commission of Science and Art in Italy.® 


The reply of the Sammarinese to this address of Monge, 
shows that the little Republic was quite alive to the necessity of 
conciliating the formidable chief who was now master of Italy. 

The reply is as follows— 


Citizen Deputy,—The day of your mission to our Republic will 
remain to us as the brightest which has yet dawned upon the annals 


* England, Russia, and Prussia. 

5 The 19th January, 1797. 

6 Vide Memorie storiche dela Repubblica San Marino, raccolte dal Cav. Melchiorre 
Delfico, cittadino della medesima. Firenze, 1843. 
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of our liberty. Your Republic knows not only how to conquer her 
enemies by force of arms, but also how to surprise her friends by the 
greatness of her generosity. Happy as we are in being numbered 
amongst the examples which have had the merit of exciting your noble 
emulation, but happier still in being deemed worthy of the honour of 
your friendship, of which you have given us such distinguished proof, 
we cannot behold without feelings of the most sensible gratification, 
that you are bringing back to Italy the golden days of the Greek and 
Roman Republics. Sincere love of our own liberty, makes us the more 
sensible of the value of the magnanimous efforts made by a great nation 
for this object. But you have surpassed the common expectation. 
Alone against the rest of Europe, you have given to the world a new 
and illustrious example of the energy which the sentiment of liberty 
can inspire. Your army marching in the footsteps of Hannibal, and 
surpassing the prodigious exploits of ancient Rome, under its valiant 
chief who unites all the qualities of genius to the virtues of a hero, 
turns its regard towards this corner of the earth, where an offshoot of 
ancient liberty has found a refuge, and in which may be contemplated 
the severe precision of Sparta rather than the graceful elegance of 
Athens. 

You know well, Citizen Deputy, that simplicity of manners and an 
intense love of liberty, are the only inheritance transmitted to us by our 
fathers; an inheritance which we have preserved in the midst of the 
shocks of ages, and which neither the attempts of the ambitious, nor the 
hatred of the powerful, nor the intrigues of enemies, have been able to 
assail with impunity. 

Return then to this hero. Convey to him the unbounded homage 
not of our admiration alone, for this the entire world shares with us, but 
of our gratitude. Tell him that the Republic of San Marino, contented 
with its smallness, does not venture to accept the generous offer which 
he has made, nor to entertain views of aggrandizement which in course 
of time might imperil its liberty ; but that we shall owe everything to 
the generosity of the French Republic, and of its invincible chief, if we 
obtain the favour of having our welfare secured by the extension of our 
commerce with which it is so closely allied, and by those subventions 
which will secure our subsistence. 

As for yourself, illustrious Citizen Deputy, we esteem ourselves 
fortunate in this auspicious moment, in being able to recognize in you 
one of the brightest ornaments of learning, for in you are combined the 
talents of the literary man, with the virtues of a distinguished citizen. 
The object of your mission, as well as the person to whom it was 
specially confided, will ever remain for us an enduring monument of the 
magnanimity of the conqueror of Italy, and will remain perpetually in 
our hearts and in our memory. 

San Marino, February 12, 1797. 


(Subscribed) The Representatives of the Republic. 
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Just a week after the date of this reply, Bonaparte himself 
addressed a letter to the Republic of San Marino, in which he 
assures them of his friendly intentions in their regard. The 
letter is cited by Delfico in the Memoirs of the Republic, and is 
as follows— 


Head Quarters at Modena, the 19th Ventose, of the year 5 of the 
French Republic, one and indivisible.’ 

Bonaparte, General in chief of the army of Italy, to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of San Marino. 

Citizen Monge has given me a report, citizens, of the interesting 
impressions which your little Republic has made upon him. I have 
given orders that the citizens of San Marino be exempt from contri- 
butions, and that they be respected in whatever part of the French 
Republic they happen to be. I have ordered General Serrurier, who 
is quartered at Rimini, to forward to you four pieces of field artillery 
which I present to you in the name of the Republic. He will also 
place at your disposal fifteen thousand quintals of wheat (about five 
hundred bushels) which will help towards the provisioning of your 
Republic till harvest. 

I beg you to believe, citizens, that on all occasions I shall be most 
eager to give the people of San Marino proofs of the esteem and 


distinguished consideration with which I am 
BONAPARTE. 


Antonio Onofri, one of the two Captain-Regents then in 
office, was deputed by the Council to convey in person to 
Bonaparte the reply of the Republic. Onofri accepted in their 
name the fifteen thousand quintals of wheat, and the offer of the 
four pieces of artillery, but respectfully declined on the part of 
the Republic any addition to the territory of San Marino, 
observing to Napoleon that their greatest safeguard had always 
consisted in their not coveting the territory of their neighbours, 
and in resting satisfied with their own limited dominion. “We 
have learnt,” Onofri added, “by long experience the truth of the 
adage, Parva domus, magna quics— The smaller the household, 
the greater the repose.’” 

On a later occasion, Onofri was deputed by the Council to 
Paris, to represent the interests of the Republic to Napoleon 
then become Emperor. When urged by the Emperor to accept 
the enlargement of territory which Napoleon was still anxious 
to concede in favour of San Marino, Onofri is said to have 
replied, “ Sire, the only thing which you can do for us, is to leave 
us just as we are.” 


? February 19, 1797. 
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The prudence and patriotism of Onofri in steering the 
Republic through times of special difficulty have earned for 
him a statue in the Public Council Hall, and an inscription in 
which he is termed “the Father of his country.” 

Bonaparte left intact the Republic of San Marino, because 
its antiquity made it a respectable ally, and because its weak- 
ness placed it beyond the reach of his jealousy or even of his 
suspicion. He probably was surprised at their constant refusal 
to receive from him any augmentation of their territory, but this 
moderation had been for centuries a marked characteristic in 
their policy and a venerated tradition in their history, and in 
the midst of the vicissitudes to which Italy has been subjected 
has mainly contributed to the endurance and preservation of 
their small State. 

The restoration of the States of the Church to the Pope, 
after the fall of the First Napoleon, and the withdrawal of the 
French from Italy, placed San Marino again in the midst of 
the Pontifical territory. The rights and autonomy of its 
Republic were acknowledged by the allied powers in the treaty 
of Vienna, in 1814, and when Pius the Seventh was replaced on 
the Pontifical throne, and restored to the ancient dominions of 
the Church, he addressed the following letter to the Republic 
of San Marino in reply to the congratulations which he received 
from its representatives. 


Beloved sons, health and Apostolical benediction— 

Count Montalti has presented to us your letter of the gth instant, 
and has in person confirmed to us the sentiments which you have 
expressed as to the universal joy which has welcomed the announce- 
ment of the restoration to the Holy See of its ancient dominions. We 
have received these assurances with all the more pleasure, from the 
conviction which we have that your Republic has at all times shown 
itself devoted to the Holy See. Whilst assuring you, therefore, of the 
recollection which we shall ever retain of the part which you have taken 
on this occasion, we desire to express to you at the same time our 
particular affection, whilst in the fulness of our heart we impart to each 
of you our Apostolical benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major’s, July 27, 1815, in the sixteenth 


year of our Pontificate. 
Pius PP. VIL. 


The Pontiffs who have succeeded Pope Pius the Seventh, 
viz., Leo the Twelfth, Pius the Eighth, Gregory the Sixteenth, 
as well as the present Pontiff, Pope Pius the Ninth, have con- 
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tinued to extend their paternal protection to the Republic, and 
in the most encouraging terms have expressed to its represen- 
tatives their wishes for the welfare and prosperity of San 
Marino. 

In the year 1849, towards the beginning of the Pontificate 
of Pius the Ninth, a serious danger threatened the Republic, 
from the security which its territory afforded to some who were 
under the ban of the law elsewhere. It was often in such cases 
extremely difficult for the representatives of the Republic to 
steer a just and satisfactory course between the claims of 
hospitality on the one side, and the reasonable demands which 
neighbouring states made on them upon the other, for the 
extradition of criminals who had fled from the pursuit of justice 
into the neutral territory of San Marino. A difficulty of this 
kind occurred in 1849, when the revolutionary party together 
with Garibaldi and his freebooters were ignominiously routed 
out of Rome by the brave General Oudinot who restored Pius 
the Ninth to his rightful sovereignty. 

After this defeat, Garibaldi skulked away with his followers 
into the Northern Provinces of the Romagna, but finding that 
the Austrian troops were in force in those parts, while the 
French under General Oudinot were in dangerous proximity 
in his rear, as a last chance of escape, he took refuge with his 
followers on July 31st, within the neutral territory of San 
Marino. The Austrian}commander thereupon threatened an 
immediate invasion of the territory of the Republic. An agent 
was accordingly deputed from San Marino, to confer with the 
Austrian General, Gorzhowski. He was instructed to justify to 
the General the conduct of the Republic in not rejecting from 
their territory the fugitive Garibaldians, and also to treat 
respecting the terms of a capitulation. Garibaldi on hearing 
of these negotiations, thought it expedient at once to quit this 
neighbourhood, and in a few days his departure was followed 
by that of the rest of his followers, to the great joy of the 
Sammarinese who found themselves thus unexpectedly rid of 
a set of refugees, in behalf of whom their hospitality. would 
probably have cost them dear. 

After the Austrian war of 1859, the tide of Piedmontese 
invasion was permitted with the guilty connivance of Napoleon 
the Third to extend itself into the States of the Church, and 
the Holy Father soon after the battle of Castelfidardo in 1861, 
found himself stripped not only of Umbria, Spoleto, and the 
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March of Ancona, but of Bologna, Ferrara, and of all the 
provinces of the Romagna which lie along the coast of the 
Adriatic. As a result of this iniquitous spoliation, the Pon- 
tifical dominion, which for centuries had surrounded the territory 
of San Marino, has been replaced ever since 1861 by the 
Piedmontese encroachment, an unhallowed usurpation based 
upon the most flagrant violation of the rights of others. 

Time will show whether the small Republic of San Marino 
will be able long to retain its autonomy in the midst of that 
infidel administration which is called United Italy. Emissaries 
of “the sect” insinuate themselves amongst the population, and 
endeavour to spread their socialistic and irreligious ravings even 
amongst the simple hearted peasantry and people of San Marino, 
although fortunately, until now, they have met with little success. 
These poor but independent mountaineers are amongst the 
most pious and religious people of Europe, and in their time- 
hallowed institutions, religion and the State are united in a 
just and intimate relationship. Religion is the animating 
principle of their patriotism, for they regard their city as the 
sanctuary of their holy founder, and their territory as under 
his special protection. Their most solemn civil ceremonies are 
connected with services to the praise and worship of God. With 
prayer to God, and an invocation of their holy protector, all 
the deliberations of their council commence, and the chief 
magistrates are inaugurated into office with solemn Mass and 
a religious function. 

The writer was informed by a Franciscan Father who has 
lived for the last sixteen years in San Marino, that at nightfall, 
when all the members of the family have come home from their 
day’s work, there is hardly a household in the whole Republic 
in which the father of the family does not recite with his assem- 
bled children the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and on the 
Sundays and festivals the churches are crowded both at Mass 
and Benediction. 

Free and independent as are the Sammarinese in all the 
temporal affairs of their Government, they acknowledge their 
complete subjection to the Sovereign Pontiff in all matters 
which relate to spiritual jurisdiction. By the Supreme Pontiff 
the bishop is appointed whom their priests obey, and to whom 
their parishes in spiritual matters are subjected. 

In the rest of Italy, the tyranny of modern liberalism, by 
means of the impious votes of a sacrilegious Parliament, has 
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seized and turned into barracks the monasteries and convents, 
has wrested the books and libraries of the religious from their 
lawful possessors, and turned adrift into the public streets from 
their convent cells, monks, nuns, and aged religious, to live as 
they can on the poor pittance of a few pence per day, which a 
government of liberals assigns as compensation for outraged 
rights ; whilst at the same time, within the walls of San Marino, 
the Sisters of St. Clare, the Minor Conventuals, as well as the 
Capuchin Fathers, remain unmolested in the homes of their 
choice, happy in the enjoyment of that union in religious life 
which their holy founder and their venerable predecessors in 
religion have so legitimately bequeathed to them. For here, 
on the heights of San Marino, liberty is still no empty sound ; 
its name is not merely engraved on the coins of the State, and 
sculptured in stone over the city gates, but it lives in the midst 
of this happy people, is the watchword of their Government and 
institutions, and reigns in this Republic in holy union with the 
glorious servitude to God and to His Church which is the 


priceless birthright of a Christian. 
G. L. 























The Religion of Rome at the Christian Eva. 


—p_——. 


ONE of the commonplaces of sceptics, and indeed of all who do 
not recognize the true character of the religion of Christ, is the 
oft-repeated assertion that He introduced into the world no 
doctrines unknown before, but simply gathered into one the 
various tenets of pre-existing systems, which by reason of their 
inherent excellence had, on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, outlived the set of opinions with which they had been 
associated, or else had gradually advanced, by the law of 
natural development, to a perfection which insured for them a 
permanent vitality. Thus Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch discovers in 
the Talmud all that is supposed to be characteristic of Christian 
teaching; Mr. Matthew Arnold grows enthusiastic over the 
perfect beauty of the poetic morality of Sophocles, and chal- 
lenges St. Paul or St. Francis to produce anything which will 
surpass it. Another Oxford Professor used to assure his pupils 
that the list of heathen virtues put forward in Aristotle’s Ethics 
is quite as complete as the virtues of Christianity: while some 
Oriental scholars recognize in the incarnations of Vishnu a 
perfect anticipation of the Incarnation of the Son of God. And, 
lastly, the pure morality of Antoninus Pius is put forward as a 
fair rival to the morality of the Gospel; and we are assured that 
the Christian system was but the outgrowth of the “ world- 
spirit,” developing itself in the course of ages, and naturally 
assuming its most perfect form in the great centre of Western 
civilization, first of all in the transient phase of the heathen 
piety of some of the early Roman Emperors, and afterwards in 
the more permanent type which was introduced by Christianity. 

These attempts to undermine the teaching of Christ, or at 
least to rob it of its supernatural character, are the more 
dangerous because they are but the perversion of an undoubted 
truth. It is quite undeniable that the precious germs of Christian 
doctrine were to be found scattered here and there, at least in 
an imperfect and undeveloped form, throughout the Jewish and 
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heathen world. This we willingly concede to our opponents: 
we allow that the Oriental and Greek myths, the writings of 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Plato, and Aristotle, the heathen religions 
of Brahmins, Greeks, and Romans, contained, each and all, 
anticipations of what is regarded as a part of the Christian 
Revelation.. We admit—nay more, we vigorously assert—that 
the Jewish religion was in all its details a type and shadow of 
the more perfect religion, which was destined at the same time 
to complete and abolish it. But yet the point on which we join 
issue is no less an essential one. For while our adversaries 
maintain a continual progress in the religion and morality of the 
world, wherever circumstances were such as to foster progress, 
while they apply their law of development to the moral as well 
as the physical world, we, on the contrary, deny altogether this 
law of a gradual advance towards perfection, and assert that the 
tendency is to fall back and not to go forward, to become less 
perfect and not more perfect, weaker and not stronger, to decay 
and corrupt, and not to bud forth with a healthy and vigorous 
life. For we account for these anticipations of Christianity on 
a theory quite different from theirs. We assert a primitive 
Revelation made by God to man, containing, at least in an 
implicit and undeveloped form, the doctrines of the religion of 
our Lord, with its perfect morality, and the essential beauty of its 
Divine teaching. We further assert that this primitive revela- 
tion was handed down by tradition through the long line of 
patriarchs, that for many hundred years after it was first given 
it was preserved with jealous care and passed on from father to 
son as a sacred deposit; but that as time went on and vice 
multiplied on the earth, the Divine tradition came to be more 
and more carelessly handled and mixed with human traditions 
and with the corrupt inventions of a corrupted age; and thus it 
became gradually obscured, until at last it almost disappeared, 
or at all events the Divine element was scarcely recognizable, 
overlaid as it was with fable and legend, sometimes childish, 
sometimes impure, and always tending to substitute superstition 
for religion, external observance for the inner worship of 
the heart. For in the ancient world the theory of religious 
progress is utterly untenable—unless indeed we maintain with 
the Positivist school, that the intermediate stages of develop- 
ment often exhibit a far worse aspect than those which 
preceded them, and are valuable merely as a necessary intro- 
duction of the higher and more perfect stage which is to follow, 
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and that an imaginary and ideal future is to condone the 
miseries of the present. For in Paganism, from first to last, 
there is no general amelioration of the spiritual condition of 
mankind, but, on the other hand, a continually retrograde 
movement. The external, material civilization of Greece, Rome, 
Assyria, the still more wonderful intellectual perfection of the 
ages of Pericles and Cesar, not only were compatible with a 
hideous and an ever-advancing moral corruption, but actually 
paved the way for it by the utter forgetfulness of God in any 
shape or form, the eager striving after new forms of sensual 
pleasure, the scepticism, the intellectual pride, the self-sufficient 
complacency, which is the certain outcome of civilization without 
God. And thus, although here and there the “fragments of 
Paradise,” the relics of a better and a happier age, forced their 
way upwards through the superincumbent mass of human cor- 
ruption ; though the law of hereditary reversion, true in the 
moral as in the material sphere, raised up a poet or a sage 
filled with the instincts of his simpler and more religious fore- 
fathers; though intellectual progress produced from time to 
time a philosopher who, like Aristotle and Plato, leaves men 
doubtful whether he were inspired or no, yet poet, sage, philo- 
sopher, had no power to stem the current of decay or to preach 
an effective crusade against the vices of his day. What did 
Socrates do towards the reformation of Athens? or Cato to stay 
the moral degradation of Rome? They forfeited their lives, 
each in his own way, in the cause of truth and of justice; but 
their self-martyrdom earned for them no subsequent victory, 
and they left behind them no disciples who could carry on the 
work they had so bravely but fruitlessly begun. 

But we must confine ourselves at present to Rome, and to 
the religion of Rome. If the theory we have stated above be 
correct, we shall find a more sincere religious spirit in Rome’s 
early days than in the time of the later Republic and the first 
Emperors. At the same time there was a certain ebb and flow 
which it is interesting to observe, and in the time of Augustus 
a religious reformation was attempted which seems at first to 
contradict the law of decay. Christianity on its appearance 
in Rome had to encounter, not the universal scepticism and 
indifference which fell upon Athens in her later days, but a very 
active and general attachment to the ancient religion. The 
population of Rome was on the whole a religious population ; 
and if their religious beliefs were compatible with an utterly 
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corrupt morality, and in the more cultivated minds were only 
the external veil of a practical scepticism, yet it is none the less 
true that in the time of the early Emperors, religion retained a 
firm hold on the minds of the people, and in its character of a 
political institution was more vigorous than it had been under 
the later Republic. 

The religion of a nation is always to a great extent the 
outcome of national character; and national character is an 
inheritance from a nation’s forefathers, with such modifications 
as climate, soil, and other external influences have gradually 
brought about. Let us apply this principle to the religion of 
Rome. In the Roman population (and we include in this not 
only the inhabitants of the city itself, but of all the country 
around it which at an early period fell under its sway) there were 
three leading elements—the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the Latin. 
The type of character belonging to the Sabines had all the 
simplicity of primitive times: they were simple, honest, straight- 
forward, naturally just and virtuous. The Etruscans were very 
different : they were gloomy and superstitious, given to occult 
rites and to the hideous practice of human sacrifice. And lastly 
the Latins, sprung from common ancestors with the Greeks, 
corresponded very closely to the Greeks in character, and form the 
tie which binds together the nationalities of Greece and Rome. 
Hence the Roman religion contains three different elements, cor- 
responding to the leading elements in the population. It derives 
from the Sabines a strong, manly, vigorous sense of duty, a high 
principle and sense of honour; and it was this mixture of self- 
respect and reverence to the gods which constituted the main 
strength of the Roman character. The Etruscan influence was 
perhaps more external than internal ; it imposed on the worship 
of the city a minute observance of ritual, an exact compliance 
with every detail and every rubric prescribed by tradition or by 
the written records of the Pontifices. Its tendency was to impress 
on the Roman mind a strong conviction of the mysterious and 
awful nature of religion ; it removed the gods very far off, and 
was the very reverse of anthropomorphic, investing its deities 
with the prestige attaching to occult powers rather than to 
living persons. But here it was modified and kept in check by 
the Latin element, which shared to some extent the realistic 
character of the religion of the Greeks, clothing the gods 
with a sort of human personality, and so preventing them from 
fading away into mere empty abstractions, which would 
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never have had any permanent hold on the practical Roman 
mind, 

Out of these three elements there grew up a religion 
admirably suited to the genius of the Roman people, and one 
too which, in spite of all its defects, paved the way for the 
introduction of Christianity, and educated Rome for its future 
véle as the metropolis of the Christian world. For the religion 
of ancient Rome familiarized the whole of the Roman Empire 
with certain ideas and habits of thought which the Church of 
Christ was able to turn to her own advantage, just as she turned 
the Pantheon into a temple of the true God. And whatever 
changes took place during the seven centuries and a half which 
preceded the Christian era, yet they did not blot out or even 
obscure the distinctive and permanent features which were 
ingrained on the religious mind of Rome, even though the 
temples were at one time well-nigh deserted, and the corrupting 
influence of Greek civilization had eaten out the heart of the old 
Roman morality. 

When we compare together the divinities of Greece and 
Rome, we notice that they seem to have been created by an 
almost opposite process. The gods of Greece were magnified 
men: the earliest legends and primitive traditions represented 
them as full of human failings and human vices. The demo- 
cratic spirit imbedded in the Greek mind led them to choose 
their gods from among themselves, and to transfer them in their 
concrete form to Olympus. The philosophers of the classical 
age of Greece inveigh with just indignation against the immor- 
ralities of the Court of Heaven, and would eliminate from the 
ideal Republic all the coarse stories and sensuous myths which 
Homer and Hesiod had handed down. It was impossible that 
such gods as Kronos, the devourer of his own children, or Ares 
the adulterer, or Hermes the thief, should maintain their ground 
against the sceptical spirit of the age of Pericles: and so the 
religion of Greece gradually gave place to a complete scepticism. 

But the Roman gods were created by a very different 
process. The Romans followed the normal path by which man 
arrives at a knowledge of God. From the physical world around 
them, from the things which are seen, they mounted up to the 
invisible. Their gods were abstractions from the things of sense, 
invested with.the personality of which every living man is 
conscious in himself. They saw God in everything, and though 
their conceptions were imperfect and mixed with manifold error, 
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yet they were not so very far astray. For the religion of Rome, 
though on the surface a polytheism, contained within itself a 
central idea of one Supreme Being. St. Augustine somewhere 
remarks that every god in Rome was merely Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus under another form, and the remark is a most just 
one. The very name for the Roman deities, zumina, manifes- 
tations of God, proves its truth. The wonderful facikity which 
the Roman religion possessed of indefinitely multiplying the 
number of its gods, is an evidence of an half-unconscious belief 
in one Supreme Being, showing himself under various forms. 
When the Roman sacrificed to Salus, Janus, Vertumnus, he was 
but sacrificing to the same god as guardian of his personal 
safety, and as the patron of the opening and the changing year. 
When we find a hundred different places, each with its own 
Jupiter, it is not that the Roman believed a fresh god to have 
sprung into existence for each, but that the same Jupiter made 
each and all in a special sense his home. When every little 
event of human life claims a deity of its own, it is not that the 
Roman invested each with a distinct personality of its own, but 
that each represented to him some particular aspect under which 
an all-pervading Providence manifested itself. Vaticanus and 
Fabulinus, the gods of an infant’s first cry and earliest spoken 
word ; Iterduca and Domiduca, who led him out from his home 
and brought him safely back, had not in the mind of an 
educated Roman any individual existence of their own. Pavor, 
Fames, and Robiga, were not so much malicious sprites as 
manifestations of the wrath of an offended God. 

From this vague, abstract, uncertain character which clung 
to all the lesser deities of Rome, there arose another most 
important feature in the Roman religion—its wonderful versa- 
tility. It was essentially a tolerant religion. When it came 
into contact with foreign creeds, it not only made no attempt to 
weaken or destroy them, but welcomed them into its friendly 
bosom and made overtures of union and alliance. The policy 
of Rome in dealing with the religion of conquered tribes and 
nations, exhibited the same wise forbearance that she showed 
towards their political institutions. Instead of treating their 
deities with contempt, or enforcing on them the forms of Roman 
worship, she recognized their gods as virtually identical with her 
own. She assured them, and with a certain amount of truth, 
that the difference was but a nominal one, and the vanquished 
nations were by no means averse to the idea that the gods of 
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their mighty conqueror were no hostile deities, but the same 
which they and their ancestors had for ages been accustomed to 
adore. And their pride was still further flattered when into the 
Roman Pantheon one of their favourite gods was introduced, 
so that in Rome itself they could worship after their own 
fashion the familiar deity. In this way the Roman religion, by 
its policy, of compromise and assimilation, became a sort of 
universal religion for the whole of the Roman Empire, and 
though its catholicity was based on a principle diametrically 
opposed to the catholicity of the Christian Church, yet none 
the less did it prepare the way for it and familiarize mankind 
with the idea that Rome was the centre from which was to 
proceed a religion suited to every nation on the face of the 
earth, and adapting itself to the varied wants of men who in 
their character, their political institutions, and their moral and 
social development, were utterly and wholly different from each 
other. 

We do not point to this versatility in the religion of ancient 
Rome as in any way calling for our admiration, or regard such 
negative catholicity as an element of strength. On the contrary, 
it arose from a cause which must be a fruitful source of weakness 

‘to any religion, and sooner or later must lead to gradual decay 
and dissolution. For it was the complete absence of dogma 
which enabled ancient Rome to assimilate each foreign creed : 
it was because it imposed no positive creed upon its worshippers 
that it could adapt itself to all. A sort of floating belief in 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, under his own or any other name, 
was the sum and substance of its Rule of faith. All else was 
free to be accepted or left alone, as long as outward reverence 
and decorum was observed. This liberalism is necessarily 
inherent in every religion which, like the religion of Rome, is 
one of compromise and mutual concession. There are conflict- 
ing elements to be reconciled, and the reconciliation can only be 
effected by eliminating what is specially distinctive in each. 
The Anglican Establishment boasts of its comprehensiveness, 
and as a matter of fact seems capable of entertaining religious 
opinions contradictory of one another on every important 
point, but it attains its comprehensiveness only by sacrificing 
dogma, and its liberality must in the course of time be its 
destruction. So it was with the religion of Rome. The con- 
flicting creeds which it welcomed to its bosom gradually drained 
it of its early vitality, and destroyed its hold over the minds of 
men. 
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But even in its first beginnings it was essentially a religion 
of outward observance and elaborate ritual, of sacrifices and 
ceremonies, and clung to the letter of the law, caring little about 
the spirit. Every minute detail prescribed in the formularies of 
the Pontifices was enforced with the most rigorous precision : 
the least deviation in form in any request offered to the gods 
rendered it null and void. It was the duty of the Pontifices to 
watch each act of solemn worship with scrupulous care, and to 
guard against the smallest transgression of the appointed ritual. 
There were certain set phrases to be employed, and the Roman 
was assisted in prayer by a priest, who dictated to him the 
words to be used, and instructed him in the attitude which was 
indispensable, if his prayer were to be heard. Sometimes, if the 
occasion were one of exceptional solemnity, two priests stood 
by his side: one repeating the words, the other following in the 
book of ritual to see that nothing was changed, omitted, or 
mispronounced. All important public undertakings had to be 
sanctioned by a solemn act of religious observance. Before 
the Consul proceeded to his province, before war could be 
commenced, or battle joined, the augurs marked out their 
“templum,” and from that sacred spot watched, with most 
careful attention to the appointed ritual, for the auspices which 
were to guide the representatives of the State in their political 
or military action. The prohibition of servile work on holydays 
was almost as scrupulously and exactly defined as that which 
related to the Jewish Sabbath, except that the Roman law was 
far more pliable when it came to practice. No religious scruple, 
says Virgil, need hinder the farmer on festal-days from making 
a hedge to prevent his sheep from going astray, or for twisting 
snares for bird or beast, or from washing his flock in the 
healthful stream. Every public and private act at Rome was 
curiously intermingled with a superstitious undefined dread of 
the invisible. A Roman saw in every portent of nature a sign 
of the wrath of some offended deity, he knew not whom; and 
the whole city joined in an elaborate supp/icatio, or triduum of 
intercession, to avert the impending misfortunes which were 
from time to time announced by the report of a shower of 
stones from heaven in place of rain, or of a human voice heard 
from the mouth of an ox, or of a clap of thunder re-echoing 
through a cloudless sky. In his private undertakings the same 
spirit of dread haunted him. If he met with some inauspicious 
omen as he crossed the threshold of his house, he turned back 
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from his intended journey. The public games were instantly 
stopped if a charioteer happened to drop his reins. The general 
who was on the point of attacking the enemy, did not venture 
to go forward if the pullarius, or keeper of the sacred chickens, 
reported unfavourably of their eagerness in devouring the food 
set before them. Such minute and detailed regulations must 
have been sometimes exceedingly galling to the practical 
common sense of the Roman, and in point of fact he found 
means of evading them which do more credit to his ingenuity 
than to the sincerity of his religious spirit. If he wished to 
avoid the consequences of encountering some bird of evil omen, 
he drew close the curtains of his litter, and so shut out the 
dreaded sight. The general was quite content if the official 
report of the pullarius was favourable, even though he knew that 
it was false. If the ritual ordered the sacrifice of some animal 
that was rare or difficult to obtain, a little waxen image of it 
was made and offered, and this was regarded as completely 
satisfying the obligation. Thus the Roman gods were as facile 
as they were vague and abstract; and as long as the form was 
observed, were supposed to care but little about its reality. 

It is unnecessary to point out that such a religion could 
not be permanent: ritual cannot hold its own unless it be the 
outward expression of some earnest inward conviction. External 
observances are sure ere long to fall into disuse when there is no 
longer any sincere belief in the existence of the unseen beings 
whom they are intended to propitiate: they become a mere 
mockery and mummery, and only discredit the religion of which 
they form a part. 

This was the case in Rome: the unreality of Roman worship 
made it an easy prey to scepticism. But at the same time the 
elaborate ritual of the religion of ancient Rome did good service 
to Christianity. For in the Catholic Church there was the same 
minute ceremonial, the same careful cultivation of external forms 
which had in the course of centuries made itself a part of the 
Roman nature—only with this difference, that in the exploded 
superstitions of the past the ritual had been arbitrary and 
unmeaning, dependent on the traditions of the Pontifices and 
unconnected with any act of interior homage; whereas in 
Christianity every little rubric, every gesture, every motion 
had its own distinct meaning, and was a symbol of some under- 
lying truth. Thus the Catholic Church was able to take up into 
itself and turn to good account the love of forms and ceremonies 
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which was handed down to it from the religion it supplanted ; 

and Rome, as the centre of the Christian world, was admirably 

qualified to define all the rites of Christian worship, in virtue of 
the long training of the Italian mind to this elaborate cultivation 
of religious ritual. 

Another peculiarity of the religion of ancient Rome must 
not be omitted. It was essentially a political religion. Church 
and State was the motto of every Roman politician. Not that 
there was any sort of equality between the two; the Church 
was subservient to the State with a subserviency which would 
have satisfied the veriest Erastian. The Romans cared nothing 
for the gods as such; it was because they were the gods of his 
family, of his clan, of his country that they claimed his allegiance. 
A stranger god took its place in the Pantheon only when it 
became one of the gods of Rome, and if the Greek deities held 
their own national character, and were not assimilated to the 
Roman type, this was owing partly to the decay of the ancient 
worship, partly to a prevalent opinion that the glory and honour 
of the State would be advanced by the introduction of the Greek 
civilization. From the foundation of Rome to the time of the 
Emperors, it was the Roman State which was the true object of 
national worship. No deity was really so dear to them as one 
whom they aptly personified as “Salus Populi Romani.” To 
die for one’s country was the highest, noblest act of virtue. It 
was because they spread far and wide the honour and glory of 
Rome that Julius and Augustus had a right to take their place 
among the immortal gods. When the politicians of the later 
Republic lamented over the decay of religion, it was not from 
any personal attachment to the deities whose worship they 
sought to revive; on the contrary, many of them were complete 
sceptics at heart. It was because they foresaw the evil con- 
sequences to their country resulting from her abandonment of 
her ancient worship. They knew that the religion of Rome, in 
spite of its vagueness and hollowness, represented the best tra- 
ditions of the past, and had a real, practical influence for good 
on the public morality. They knew that it fostered a spirit of 
reverence and submission to authority, and checked the spirit of 
disloyalty and independence which was growing up around 
them. They dreaded the coming flood of the democratic spirit, 
and the best means at hand to check it was a revival of a 
religion essentially aristocratic and conservative, hating the 
critical spirit and depending for its very existence on an un- 
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reasoning acceptance of traditional observances. The same 
conviction ruled the policy of the Roman Emperors. The 
religious revival under Augustus was partly the result and partly 
the cause of the glories of the Augustan age. 

Thus the religion of Rome was the useful servant of the 
State in promoting the moral and material welfare of its citizens 
by the rigorous code of outward observance that it enforced. 
External religion though it was, it had undoubtedly a most 
beneficial influence on morality, and its decay was coincident 
with the moral decay of Rome. For it was so interlaced with 
every little detail of life; it kept so constantly before the mind 
an ever-present Deity, that the moral acts of men were neces- 
sarily subject to its sanction, and he who transgressed the 
rational law fell under its ban. It had none of the impurities 
of Greek legend in its traditions, and when the Greek philo- 
sophers first came into contact with it, they were full of 
admiration at its simple and lofty morality, its spirit of 
sincere reverence, and the influence for good which it exercised 
over the lives of men. Even the Fathers of the Church speak 
of the high excellencies of the religion of Numa. Vesta was the 
patroness of chastity; Jupiter himself was the guardian of the 
sanctity of promises and oaths; the Lares and Penates were the 
representatives of the domestic virtues for which the Roman 
hearth was in early times specially remarkable. The worship 
of the Dii Manes was a practical expression of the Roman 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and such a belief, even 
though indefinite and only half realized, has always a good 
effect. In fine, the religion of Rome recognized the two essen- 
tial principles of the natural law, the existence of God, and of 
a God who punishes the wrongdoer and rewards the just. It 
recognized and even exaggerated the duty of children to their 
parents, of inferiors to their superiors, of citizens to the State. 
It made much of the sanctity of marriage, was an enemy to 
luxury in any shape, and exacted the most rigorous good faith 
and the most exact fulfilment of every civil and religious 
engagement, and above all it taught the grand truth that every 
action is under the supervision of the Deity, that every man is 
watched over by some influence from heaven, that every house 
and street and city, is in some sense consecrated to God. At 
the same time it was not a Pantheism, for Jupiter at least had a 
distinct personality of his own, and if the other gods were but 
the representatives of abstract ideas, and of the forces of nature, 
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yet they only became gods in so far as they were recognized as 
invested with a sort of personality, and as having an individual 
and separate existence in the realm of spirits. 

One other point must be noticed before concluding our rapid 
sketch. For the first two hundred years after the foundation 
of Rome, no statue or material representation of any of the 
gods was to be found within the city. The place of worship 
was marked by a lance stuck in the ground, or by a rough made 
stone, which was a symbol and not an image of the deity. Even 
in later times, when foreign influence had introduced lower and 
more sensuous ideas of God, the Roman population, generally 
speaking, were free from anything that can fairly be called 
idolatry. When the Roman bowed his head before the statue of 
Jupiter, it was not the marble mass which he adored, but the 
ever-present Deity. The fetish notion which had such an 
attraction for the Jews, even after they had been long settled in 
the Land of Promise, had no hold over the more advanced 
civilization of Rome. False gods made their way one by one 
into the temples of the city, and ousted the purer worship of 
Rome’s early days, but it was not until the degrading corrupt- 
ness of Eastern superstition had infected the morality as well as 
the religion of their conqueror that idolatry in the proper sense 
can be charged on the inhabitants of Rome. 

But was the religion of the early Empire, the same as that of 
more primitive times? How far had the primitive tradition 
held its own? Did Christianity encounter the pure religion of 
Numa, or had time introduced a more debased belief? We 
have already said that the later Republic witnessed a very 
remarkable decline in the influence of the faith of their ancestors. 
We must now particularize a little more closely the change 
which had taken place. The principal causes in the general 
decay were three in number: the advance of democracy, the 
influence of Greece, and the civil wars. As long as the patricians 
were able to maintain their political supremacy, they had a 
complete and exclusive monopoly in matters of religion. It 
was accepted as a law of nature that the patricians were the 
sacerdotal caste. When the kings were expelled from Rome 
it was regarded as incompatible with the dignity of the high 
priest of Jupiter, that the office should be held by an elective 
magistrate—although the consulship was at first confined to the 
patricians—and a separate officer was appointed, who held the 
priesthood for life. When the plebeians, growing stronger year 
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by year clamoured for a share in the consulship, one of the main 
arguments brought against the change was the impossibility of 
a plebeian taking the auspices. Nor was this only a selfish plea 
by which the patricians sought to maintain their power. Events 
justified their fear of plebeian ascendancy. For while it was the 
interest of the patricians to be faithful to every detail of the 
ancient religion, while the instinct of self-preservation strength- 
ened their dread of any change in solemn rite and national 
tradition, the plebeians, on the other hand, had little of the old 
feeling of reverence and all the reforming spirit which character- 
izes those who have fought their way from a state of dependence 
and subjection to authority and influence. As long as the 
Pontifices filled up the vacancies in their numbers with those 
whom they themselves nominated, so long was it possible to 
maintain the conservative and religious traditions of their office. 
But as soon as the people acquired the right of electing the 
new priests at the comitia, and often chose men of inferior 
character, mere party candidates or popular favourites, from 
that moment their prestige declined, the ancient rites were 
neglected and religion fell into discredit. The work of decay 
thus brought about was a very rapid one; the vague and 
uncertain character of the gods of Rome, the want of a rational 
basis for the ceremonies and observances prescribed in the 
sacred books deprived religion of all power to hold its own 
against the flood of advancing and aggressive scepticism. 

But the process would have been far slower if it had not 
been for the corroding influence of Greek philosophy and the 
corruptions which were introduced by Greek civilization and 
Greek conceptions of the Deity. The taste for Greek art, 
Greek poetry, the Greek theatre, invaded all classes, patricians 
and plebeians alike; and the more vivid deities of the Greek 
Olympus, mere magnified men, with human caprices, human 
lusts, and human frailties, soon became popular at Rome, and, 
assuming the names of the ancient gods of the city, stepped 
into their place, without losing anything of their own depravity 
and vice. The Senate, from time to time, made attempts to 
drive back the dangerous invaders, but all in vain. The simple 
creed of the past did not satisfy the morbid cravings which 
had sprung up in the populace of Rome, and while the new 
worship attracted the masses, it drove the more thoughtful 
minds into unbelief and indifferentism. Cicero, for instance, 
in spite of his accurate knowledge of the natural law and his 
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lofty conceptions respecting God, was, at the same time, a 
complete sceptic in practice. In his letters, which afford a 
most faithful picture of his inner life, God has no place what- 
ever. For the current popular theology he has the most 
supreme contempt, and employs it in his speeches merely as 
a rhetorical artifice to move his hearers. At the same time, 
Cicero, like all the leading politicians of the later Republic, 
was anxious to maintain all the ancient rites and ceremonies 
of religion, the sacrifices and the auspices, the solemn processions 
and formal supplications to the gods; but it was merely for 
political purposes and from an instinct of conservatism, and not 
because he believed in their reality or efficacy. He knew that 
the religious and political institutions of his country were bound 
together by the closest tie, and the abandonment of the worship 
of their ancestors would help forward the process of disintegra- 
tion under which the ancient constitution of Rome was rapidly 
crumbling into pieces. Already the civil wars had wrought 
sad havoc in all that had formed the glory and the pride of 
the Rome of former days. Selfish ambition had taken the 
place of devoted patriotism ; party views had blinded the eyes of 
the populace to the interests of their country. In the struggle 
between Sylla and Marius, there was no principle at stake, but 
men witnessed the disgraceful spectacle of the city divided 
against herself in order to glut the lust for power and criminal 
desire for ascendency of the two rival leaders. No wonder 
that, under such circumstances, the last spark of their ancestral 
faith seemed to be quenched in the minds of the Romans, 
leaving behind it nothing but empty forms and observances 
which were utterly unmeaning. 

Such was the state of things when Julius Cxesar became 
master of the city. If death had not cut short his work of 
reconstruction, there is every reason to think that he would 
have established his power on the basis of religion. Sceptic 
though he was, he had accepted the office of supreme pontiff, 
and encouraged by example and enactment the ancient cere- 
monies. His eagle eye could not fail to see how important, 
how necessary an instrument for consolidating the Empire was 
the prestige of a religion which had always been linked with 
the politics of Rome. But the work which he scarcely began 
Augustus carried out with far-sighted wisdom and complete 
success, and we must now say a few words on the reforms 
which he instituted, and of the influence of his religious policy 
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in preparing the way for the Christianity that was so close at 
hand. 

The young Octavius seems from the first to have determined 
on giving to religion a very prominent place in his adminis- 
trative policy. The very name he took, Augustus, was borrowed 
from the language of the priests, and though at heart an un- 
believer in the deities of Olympus, he was most scrupulously 
attentive to his religious duties, and in his character of Pontifex 
Maximus, never failed to take part in the ceremonies of the 
various priestly colleges. Having thus set the fashion by his 
example, he turned his attention to religious legislation, and to 
the difficult task of restoring life and vigour to the fast waning 
beliefs in the ancient deities. He ordered that the temples 
which had fallen into decay should be repaired, spending large 
sums out of the Imperial Treasure in their adornment. He 
filled up the colleges of the priests, gave them fresh privileges, 
nominated to offices which had fallen into abeyance, such as 
that of the Flamen Dialis and Rex Sacrificulus, and reorganized 
the Corporation of the Arval Brothers.’ He also sought to 
reanimate the religious spirit by introducing a number of new 
devotions, such as that of Mars the Avenger, and of Palatine 
Apollo. Above all, he revived the Secular Games in honour 
of Apollo, raising them to the position of the great religious 
festival of the year, and surrounding them with all the 
importance that solemn pomp and lavish magnificence and 
the songs of Rome’s best poets were able to impart to them. 
They were to usher in a golden age for Rome, an age of peace 
and plenty at home, of victory and universal power wherever 
Roman armies and Roman eagles had found their way. Thus 
the restoration of religion was to be the harbinger of political 
dominion, and Augustus sought to impress upon the Roman 
mind that the two ideas were inseparable, At the same time 
he wisely recognized the importance of public morality alike 
to religion and to political success; and his severe enactments 
against luxury and immodesty, as well as his marriage laws, 
fostered the persuasion of the citizens that under their heaven- 
sent Emperor the good old days were to return, and the miseries 
of the later Republic were to be obliterated in the happiness 
of a revival of Rome’s ancient glory. Nor were the Court poets 


1 Cf. M. Gaston Boissier, Za Religion Romaine d’ August: aux Antonins, in 
which the reader will find an interesting and detailed account of the state of religion 
at Rome under the earlier Emperors. 
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the least influential element in the religious revival. Horace 
and Virgil not only made the practice of religion respectable 
but threw over it the lustre of their poetical genius and the 
prestige of their aristocratic patronage. Horace as a professed 
convert from scepticism and a good-humoured sensible moralist, 
Virgil with his touching pathos and his almost Christian senti- 
ment, won for religion a transient vitality which might easily 
have been mistaken for a renewed life. 

But how did all this affect the success of -Christianity ? 
Chiefly in two ways: it created a sort of religious bigotry, 
an attachment to the heathen deities which fostered the spirit 
of persecution, and made even the tolerant Roman rise indig- 
nantly against the insolent sect which declared the gods of 
Rome to be mere devils, and refused by the slightest external 
sign of respect, to pay honour to the religion of the State. But 
it also succeeded in reviving for a time some little realization of 
an unseen world, and turned the minds of men from a mere 
gross and material civilization, from the mere gratification of 
animal instincts and degrading pleasures, to something of the 
old Roman spirit of reverence and submission, of obedience 
to constituted authority and to an unselfish patriotism, and of 
pure morality. It introduced a reign of comparative tranquillity. 
If Christianity had been introduced during the civil wars, it 
would, humanly speaking, have had no chance of winning its 
way. Von in commotione Dominus. Times of intestine strife 
may prepare the way for better things, but in themselves are 
subversive of religious or moral progress. But coming in as 
it did at a time, chequered indeed, but yet a time of peace 
rather than of war, it had time to fix itself upon the thoughts 
of men and to draw first one and then another to the light 
which was soon to centre its rays in the great pagan city. 

We must not close without a word on the introduction of 
an usage which plays rather a prominent part in the Roman 
religion of the early Empire. The apotheosis of the Emperors 
is sometimes represented as a hideous act of blasphemy against 
Almighty God. It was nothing of the sort. It was simply 
a public recognition of what was already an implicit article 
of faith to every Roman citizen. The souls of the departed 
were already the objects of a sort of cu/tus under the name 
of the Dii Manes, and apotheosis meant nothing more than 
the expression of a belief that the deceased Emperor was 
enjoying an existence freed from the imperfections of earth ; 
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and of a conviction that there was something superhuman, 
something ideal about his public character and his public 
virtues. Rome had already divinized her founder, and the 
Dii Indigetes were the ancient kings of Latium. In a religion 
where there is no impossible barrier, no infinite distance between 
man and God, the apotheosis of distinguished men is a natural 
outcome of a belief in the immortality of the soul. Julius 
Czsar had dazzled the Roman people by his brilliant military 
achievements and political service; his tragic death surrounded 
him with a fresh halo of romance. It was impossible for the 
enthusiastic populace to believe that he was cut off for ever 
from all communion with the city which idolized him, and 
that he was laid in the cold shades of the nether world. The 
only alternative was to give him a place among the deities 
of Olympus. Augustus, though he wisely refused to allow 
any sort of divine honours to be paid him at Rome during 
his lifetime, managed to surround himself with a sort of sacred 
character, and rather encouraged than discountenanced a cultus 
which sprung up in some of the provinces, and in which he 
was adored rather as the impersonation of the “genius” of the 
Empire than as a personal ruler. The vices of some of the 
succeeding Emperors certainly made them strange inhabitants 
even of a pagan heaven, but their apotheosis becomes less 
ridiculous if we regard it as a tribute to their official rather 
than to their personal character. It was recognition of the 
fact that all authority comes from God, and that there is some- 
thing sacred about him who is invested with it. As such, as 
a civil ceremony, and an act of public honour to the supreme 
head of the State, it lingered on even in Christian times. Nor 
can we doubt that it played its part in preparing the way 
for the doctrines of Christianity. It was a sort of foreshadowing, 
however obscure, confused and imperfect, of the teaching of 
the Catholic Church on two points of no small importance. 
On the one hand it familiarized the minds of men with the 
competence of an human authority speaking under the inspi- 
ration of God to declare that those who have lived lives of 
heroic virtue are exalted to a place in heaven, to see God 
face to face. On the other, it laid the foundation of a deep 
reverence for the head of Church and State, whatever might 
be his individual character and his personal imperfection. In 
a word, it paved the way for the canonization of the saints and 
for the Infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff. 
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We are now able to distinguish what is true from what 
is false in the assertion that Christianity introduced no new 
ideas into the world. It is perfectly true that by the Providence 
of Almighty God, the influences which gathered round the 
Chair of Peter were such as to mould the minds of men to 
a temper suitable to the reception of the doctrines of Christ. 
The underlying monotheism of the religion of Rome, its 
elaborate ritual, its all-embracing charity, its high morality, 
its political relations with the State were all a means of pre- 
paration for the faith which was to come. Its very decadence 
served to clear the ground, and to convince the thinking patriot 
of its incompetence to be a bulwark against scepticism and 
moral corruption. Its revival under Augustus introduced new 
elements, which were not without their influence in facilitating 
the introduction of Christianity. So far we agree with our 
adversaries. But to assert that any human power of selection, 
any natural survival of the fittest, could have enabled the 
despised and persecuted doctrine of the Nazarene to assimilate 
all the best features of paganism, and having assimilated them, 
to wage deadly war against the religion which gave them birth, 
and finally to vanquish and destroy it, is to assert a moral 
impossibility, contrary to the universal experience of mankind 
and to all principles which direct and govern the ordinary 


course of human affairs. 
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V.—THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


OUR quarters on the Riffell were comfortable enough; the 
rooms though rough were warm, and that was no small con- 
sideration at such a height and in the midst of perpetual snow, 
so we enjoyed our blankets as an unwonted luxury at the end 
of July. On Saturday, however, we have to quit our eagle’s 
nest, for there is no Catholic church up here. Of course not, 
our readers may say, for who would expect to find a church at 
such a height? But not at all of course, we reply, for in truth 
we were rather surprised at nct having this convenience, until we 
found that the hotel was the only habitation. Throughout the 
valley we had found chapels wherever there was even the smallest 
cluster of cottages, and at heights which seemed almost beyond 
the reach of cultivation had we observed similar houses of God, 
differing if at all from those below, only in their larger dimensions 
and more distinctive character, as though they would make their 
claim to a distant salutation with more emphasis upon the passing 
traveller. Indeed, these simple little chapels which so frequently 
arrest our steps, are a marked and pleasing feature in this wild 
mountain land. They make no pretence to architectural beauty, 
and are well-nigh as plain and rude as the log cabins among 
which they stand, while their internal arrangements and decora- 
tions are of the simplest. But here they are, bearing witness 
to the faith and devotion of a poor and hardworking people, 
in a manner and at a cost, their little means being considered, 
which is worthy of all admiration. Supercilious critics may 
smile at such unpretending churches, but of those who built and 
who worship in them, it may be said, what cannot be often said 
elsewhere, that at least they have done all their means will 
allow, and that God’s House is finer and better furnished than 
any of their own. 

And thus down we come to Zermatt on the Saturday after- 
noon, and quarter ourselves among the lowlanders who are 
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content to dwell at little more than five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. On our way down the mountain we met some 
friends who were ascending to spend the Sunday above, and we 
were somewhat surprised at their leaving a smart Protestant 
church for the drawing-room services of a migratory chaplain. 
But the mystery was solved, and their upward flight fully 
accounted for, when we were aroused the next morning at a 
terribly early hour by the loud ringing of the church bells; a 
musical entertainment which was continued with little inter- 
mission for severa! hours. Doubtless their sound may have 
been sweet, toned down by distance and mellowed by its upward 
swelling to those high above ; but to us close at hand and with 
no broad plain or wide waters to correct its harshness, it was a 
sore trial. However, it secured our attendance at an early Mass, 
and we were left free to re-commence our wanderings betimes 
in the day. It was a pleasant stroll that bright Sunday, to 
St. Niklaus ; for we were too true Zermattians to take carriages 
or horses for our journey. And now we find ourselves quite at 
home in the Valley ; for have we not seen the mountains and 
glaciers above, and do we not recognize them again, at least 
as much of them as they choose to reveal to us down here ; and 
so when we come to Randa and enjoy our luncheon vs-a-vis 
to the Bies glacier and the Weisshorn, we, as it were, nod at old 
acquaintances, and welcome them to these lower regions. As 
the day advances so the heat increases; for the glaciers which 
make the nights so cold, make more than compensation in the 
sunshine which they mercilessly hurl down upon us from their 
glassy surfaces, and so we are glad to hide ourselves under the 
shade of such trees as we can find, and cool our scorched lips— 
for scorched indeed they are—with the wild strawberries and 
raspberries which are here in plenty. 

We are well content to spend another night at St. Niklaus, 
and reach delapidated Visp the following day. Here we are 
once more in the Rhone Valley, in what is now to us the high 
road, and so we return to modern habits, and drive off with a 
good pair of horses for Viesch and the Eggisch-horn. 

A short stage brings us to Brieg, where the ascent of the 
Simplon Pass into Italy commences. But Italy is not just now 
our destination. True it is that pleasant memories arise of the 
bright Italian lakes and the glorious cities beyond, but we 
resolutely put them aside, and turn off to the left into Brieg for 
fresh horses and our onward march. And, indeed, Brieg does 
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much to bring back thoughts which we are bent on dismissing, 
for somehow it has a very Italian aspect, with its broad square 
—we could not help calling it piazza—and its arcaded buildings 
and vault-like entrances to what was really an Albergo; it 
seems as though it had picked up an Italian character from 
its constant intercourse with the other side of the Pass, or at 
least had decked itself in an Italian costume to mark the right 
turning to those who were passing by. Evidently we are back 
once more into the beaten road, and beaten indeed it is into 
fine and plentiful dust, which makes us long for the bridle path 
and the mountain climb. We pause once more at a roadside 
inn—to water the horses, of course—at Morel, where the river 
Massa comes rolling down through the garden in which we are 
cooling and un-dusting ourselves, in a volume which is said to 
be greater than that of any other glacier stream ; as well it may, 
seeing that it is the outpour of the Aletsch glacier, the greatest 
in Switzerland, perhaps in the world. Now this is the very 
shrine of our pilgrimage, this Aletsch glacier, which we are 
going to the Eggisch-horn to see, and so of course this outpour 
of its waters is but a fresh incentive to onward motion, and 
quickly we are hastening on until our road is altogether closed 
by a mountain which crosses the Valley of the Rhone, and 
seems to bar our further progress. So perhaps it would do 
anywhere else but in a land of mountains, but here such an 
impediment only presents itself to be overcome. It is what we 
call an engineering impossibility, which means to us a thing to 
be overcome, ever since Robert Stephenson said to us years ago, 
when we ventured to hint that something he had in hand was an 
impossibility, “there are no such things in engineering.” And 
so in Switzerland, impediments seem to point out and not to 
prevent the way. So up we scramble, the carriage and horses 
toiling up a long series of zig-zags, and in time, we find our- 
selves, hot and exhausted, on the high road again. 

We have ascended one of the giant steps of the Rhone Valley, 
and here flows on the river as calmly and placidly as though it 
had no great leap before it, and here spread out the fields with 
nothing to mark the height we have climbed but the diminished 
growth and numbers of the chestnuts which we left flourishing 
down below. <A few miles more brings us to Viesch, which lies 
a little out of the main road, or rather, we should say, the road 
makes a sharp curve round to the left, but meeting the extremity 
of the Viescher glacier which blocks up this side valley, it wisely 
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curves round the little town and works its way out again, as 
though it had not made a mistake in coming there, and would 
have it supposed that it all the while intended to go along by 
the old route. But at present we have no intention of going 
further in this direction, so our first inquiry, on discharging our 
carriage, is for mules for the Eggisch-horn. Now, what is this 
Eggisch-horn and why do we want to visit it? Briefly, it is 
a mountain nearly ten thousand feet high, and commands some 
of the finest home and distant views in Switzerland ; and, more- 
over, it has an excellent hotel some seven thousand feet up its 
side, and what more natural than to wish to get there, now that 
we are at its base? While we are waiting for the mules, we are 
filled with anxiety as to whether we shall get into the hotel. 
Will it be full? and shall we telegraph up? for there is an office 
in the hotel at Viesch, and the black posts scale the mountain 
here as elsewhere, and indeed, often act as the best guides for a 
short cut to an unknown station. However, we determined to 
try our luck, and off we ride for what turns out to be the 
steepest climb we have as yet encountered. On most ascents 
we come upon level bits which rest the mules and refresh the 
riders, but no such morsels of repose await the climber to the 
Eggisch-horn, at least for an hour, until he has cleared the pine 
forests through which steep and incessant zig-zags drag him. 
Then the mountain opens out into wide spread undulations 
which bring him in another hour by long sweeps over a poor 
moorland to the long seen and much desired haven of rest, the 
“ Hotel de la Jungfrau.” There is not much to be seen during 
the ascent ; the top of the mountain, some three thousand feet 
higher, must be scaled before the grand view is obtained. But 
here we are content to rest for the night, to stroll about for 
views which open out within easy reach of the hotel, and to 
congratulate ourselves upon our good fortune in securing com- 
fortable quarters with fine weather for the present, and a good 
prospect, in more senses than one, for the morrow. 

And fine, indeed, the morrow proves to be. Not so cloudless 
as some days we had enjoyed in Chamounix and Zermatt, but 
still full of promise which it did not fail to keep, at any rate as 
long as we especially required it. So soon after breakfast we 
start for the summit and refuse all assistance and guidance. 
The consequence is that we quickly lose our way, and are only 
brought right by some loud shouting in the usual Swiss high 
key, by the good people of the hotel, who seem to keep a 
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charitable look out from a sort of elevated platform, upon 
stragglers on the mountain. For a considerable distance the 
ascent is over long stretches of moorland with occasional steep 
bits, but nothing of especial difficulty presents itself, until the 
base of the real head is attained. This rises abruptly from the 
slopes we have crossed, the path becomes narrow, and winds 
awkwardly enough about the precipitous face of the bare rock 
until it suddenly ceases, and the head above is to be attained as 
best it may, by real scrambling up and over huge masses of rock 
which have been riven and shattered by ages of storm and 
tempest, until they seem as shaky and treacherous as blocks 
of ice. However, it must be done if the view is to be obtained, 
for as yet we have seen comparatively nothing, for the mountain 
itself stands between us and the great glacier. So up we 
scramble, “excelsior” is the cry, and in a few minutes of 
rather severe trial alike to limbs and nerves, we find ourselves 
on the top of the mountain,‘a small flat surface which crowns 
the pyramid, and which is itself crowned and consecrated by a 
large wooden cross. And now we understand why travellers are 
urged by experienced friends not to miss the Eggisch-horn, for 
indeed it is a spot unrivalled of its kind. 

To understand the scene before and around us, it must be 
remembered that we have crossed the Valley of the Rhone, that 
while hitherto our excursions have been made among the Pennine 
Alps, which lie on the left bank of the river, we have now 
climbed a mountain on the right bank, and are among, or rather 
on the outskirts of the Bernese Alps. So that a new region is 
opening upon us. Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn and Monte 
Rosa, are now in the distance and seen across the Valley of the 
Rhone, while the Nesshorn and what at Zermatt was still more 
distant, are now close upon us. 

The south side of these Bernese Alps is covered with vast 
fields of snow, and of course from them flow glaciers which 
unite especially into two which wend their way towards the 
Valley of the Rhone; the smaller of these is that Viescher 
glacier which protrudes into and blocks up the side valley in 
which Viesch stands. The larger one is the celebrated Aletsch, 
which is perhaps the largest glacier in the world. It is formed 
in the basin which is shut in by the Jungfrau, Monch, and indeed 
by that range of Alps which is so familiar to visitors to Inter- 
laken and the Murren, as we shall hereafter note ; it flows on in 
its broad channel of from one to three miles wide, for full twenty 
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miles, until it melts into the river Massa which we have seen 
discharging its huge volume of water at Mérel. The mighty 
sea of ice moves on in nearly a straight line for some twelve 
miles, no obstacle of sufficient magnitude to impede its course 
presenting itself, but at this point a mountain pyramid stands 
which stays its march, or rather turns it into a new channel, 
and it sweeps on around the base for another eight miles until it 
narrows and dies out into the Massa. This mountain is the 
Eggisch-horn, and as we stand upon its lofty and narrow summit 
we look down its precipitous side into the frozen sea beneath, 
the whole of whose course is laid out as in a map before us 
from this commanding headland. In front of us beyond the 
wide spreading glacier rise up the chief glories of the Bernese 
Alps, but with new forms and features from what they present 
at Murren, while others, which are not visible from that favourite 
station here come into bold prominence. This, which may be 
called the home view, is very grand; but in the far distance, to 
the left of this view, rise up those Pennine Alps among which 
we have so recently wandered, and we can distinctly trace out 
the Matterhorn, the Mischabel, and again, but less distinctly, 
Mont Blanc itself. It would be difficult to climb a height, 
or indeed, to find one to climb, which would give so wide and 
comprehensive a view as this, or one with such fine features ; 
and so we rejoice in our good fortune which has rewarded our 
exertions so generously. 

The study of that distant view is as puzzling as it is amusing. 
It leads to many controversies as to which is which, for our change 
of stand-point has seemingly rearranged their relative positions. 
However, there they are, and their presence seems well nigh as 
pleasant as that of old friends who greet us from a distance, and 
who give us one last look at parting. And so it is that we turn 
away with a kind of regret to look upon the new faces which are 
welcoming us here, and which indeed attract us by their simple 
grandeur. For here everything is sufficiently near to impress us 
with its individual greatness, and yet we are raised high enough 
above the scene to grasp the whole, without being overwhelmed 
by any particular feature. The platform upon which we stand 
is narrow enough, for it will barely accommodate the half-dozen 
who occupy it, but then it more than compensates for this by 
the uninterrupted view it affords us of the glacier beneath our 
feet, and of the little Marjelen Sea which, however, has now lost 
its characteristic icebergs, and so has sunk into an ordinary lake. 
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But that great frozen sea which stretches before and around our 
ice-washed promontory, with its waters rising high above the 
banks which define its outline, but lie far below its waves, shut 
in at points by ice-clad and snow-crowned mountains, which 
have given it the form which it still retains when it has left them 
far behind; it seems to wind us in its serpent folds, and to 
fascinate us with its cold glistening eye. There is such power in 
its noiseless march, power alike to overcome some obstacles and 
to coil itself about others, that we know not which most to 
admire, its flexibility or its strength. It seems, indeed, a living 
thing amid all these tokens of death and desolation, and as it 
creeps onwards from its stern silent home amid the mighty 
mountains towards the fertile plains below, we see in it a 
minister at times of wrath and ruin, but far more often the 
bearer of life and health, bringing as it does God’s good gift to 
man of living and fertilizing water. 

It is very long before we can tear ourselves away from 
this high mountain pinnacle and leave so grand a scene; but 
certain ominous clouds begin to mix themselves with the 
distant summits, and sailing over and among them make the 
task of identification more difficult than ever. Although no 
immediate change of weather is to be apprehended, prudence 
suggests that such an exposed position should be left, and 
the descent completed before the coming change can make 
itself felt. And so we scramble down the riven rocks and find 
ourselves at our hotel once more. 

The threatened -change comes in due time, and before 
evening closes in, rain and mist fill the valley below, and 
roll up and around our lofty dwelling. The night grows cold 
and colder, and we are glad to sit around a bright fire ere we 
retire to our warm beds. The next morning we awake in 
that strange brightness which at once tells of the presence of 
snow. And so it is, the ground is covered and the air is filled 
with heavy flakes ; and this is the first week in August! Fora 
time the rarity of the sight made it amusing enough ; the wind 
sent the snow-laden mist whirling around in eddies; now fora 
minute the valley below opens out, and it seems as if the storm 
would pass away: but then the snow prevails again and blots 
out alike the scenery and our hopes, and we see nothing above 
but the black snow descending and turning to a dazzling white 
as it covers the terrace beneath our windows with its soft carpet: 
And so it continues the whole of the long day without any 
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cessation. We are prisoners on these bleak heights and for any 
prospect we might as well be in a veritable dungeon, as indeed 
we might be for any hope we have of escape. For mountain 
‘paths are not the easiest to traverse under most favourable cir- 
cumstances, but in blinding snow when every trace is blotted 
out, it is rash in the extreme to attempt them. Fortunately 
our prison fare is excellent and our fellow captives are agreeable. 
And so the day at last comes to an end. The next morning 
the snow has nearly ceased to fall and by mid-day the air is 
growing clear; but of course the snow lies thick upon the 
ground and looks uninviting enough to travellers who are clad 
in what is now unseasonable summer costume. But there is 
no help for us; and so down we go, splashing and stumbling 
through the half melted slush, and in about an hour and a 
half reach Viesch: our guide leading at a good pace through 
short cuts and steep slidings, and we finding no difficulty in 
keeping up with him when we can but contrive to keep upon 
our feet at all. The snowstorm isa tale of the upper regions. 
Here down in the valley all is bright and green ; and we resume 
our onward progress with no tokens of the bad weather of 
yesterday, except the absence of the usual dust. A large 
lumbering carriage is soon ready for us; a sort of family 
coach with an open coupé in front and a driver's box before 
that—one of those uncomfortable things which can be either 
an open or closed carriage, and therefore pleasant in neither 
form. It will hold seven or eight people, and we two with our 
modest luggage seem lost in its cavernous recesses. A pair 
of horses seems little enough for such a Noah’s Ark, and so 
we are not surprised when our driver stipulates for a third 
horse at a certain point of the journey. Our only wonder is 
that it is not used at once, for we commence with such a stiff 
climb that we see that we have reached another step in this 
giant staircase which leads to the Rhone Glacier. The fact 
seems to be that the Viescher Glacier which now blocks up 
this side valley, left its old bed long ago and filled up what 
tradition records to be a mountain pass to Grinderwald. Under 
these circumstances there was nothing left for the people to 
do but to take possession of the old moraine and make the 
best road they could for it out of their ice-locked valley. The 
steepness of the ascent still remains, but nature, as though in 
compensation for the devastation it brought upon the old route, 
has turned the barren desolation into a beautiful forest, and 
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up amid the pines the present road winds in gentle gradients for 
about two miles. This brings us to the third and highest level 
of the Rhone Valley, where we find ourselves among a different 
race and in a new district, for here we are in what is called 
the Upper Valais among a German speaking people, having left 
in the Lower Valais those who use the French tongue. 

And here we again remark how little these steep risings 
affect the character of the scene. Here is a long undulating 
plain shut in on both sides by forest-clad mountains with 
quaint little villages—mere clusters of log huts—scattered 
sparsely. But yet there are tokens of the higher level in the 
absence of the less hardy kind of trees, in the memorials which 
the avalanches have made for themselves, and in the work which 
the fierce winds have wrought when they had fire for their play- 
thing. So we drive on, and after a while reach the stone village 
of Obergestelen, where we are to put our third horse in requi- 
sition. Yes, Obergestelen is built entirely of stone, and why 
it differs from its wooden neighbours well illustrates what we 
have just said. In 1868 it was burnt down, as it had been‘ 
more than once before; and why? it was of wood, like most 
Swiss villages, but it stands in a defile which is especially 
exposed to the raging mountain winds; and when once a fire 
broke out it raged on until everything was consumed. Now 
the village is a great central depot for Bernese cheeses, and 
so has a money value far above its neighbours. Toasted 
cheeses—Welsh rabbits (rare bits?)—are all very well in their 
way, but not in central depots, where the cooking is as costly 
as the original Chinese method of providing roast pigs.1 And 
so the Obergesteleners rebuilt their village of stone, and proud 
indeed they are of their distinction. We had time enough to 
note all this while we waited for our additional horse, which 
we suppose, had to be caught as well as harnessed; a proceeding 
which seemed much to interest the public mind of the place. 
It was evidently an experiment, as we soon found, and like 
many others did not succeed, until after several attempts. After 
a while the animal was brought out, curiously and elaborately 
equipped, and put on as a single leader ; an arrangement which 
seemed to be eminently unsatisfactory, and against which and 
the surrounding crowd he kicked in remonstrance. Then turning 
sharply round and looking at the heavy lumbering carriage he 
naturally kicked and protested the more. However in due time 
our driver and his friends got the leader straight, and off we 
1 See Lamb’s ‘‘ Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” 
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set amid general satisfaction. This lasted but a very short 
time, the animal tried to return to his native fields, and seemed 
bent upon taking us, horses, driver, tourists and carriage, along 
with him. The contest was exciting, but evidently could not 
last long ; so we gave in, so far at least as to remove the leader 
from his awkward position, and in due time, with the aid of 
some passers by, we put him ina less conspicuous position as 
a wheeler, and placed a more steady and trustworthy steed in 
his place. Once more the driver mounted his box and off we 
went ; but the ill-mannered brute—the horse of course and not 
the driver—revenged himself for the degradation he had brought 
upon himself, by kicking out violently at our charioteer. And 
now it was that we found the use of the open coupé, for into this 
the driver quickly retreated, and so the constant kicks were 
wasted on the outworks, and in time the steepness of the road 
and the uselessness of his exertions seemed to tame down the 
spirit of the horse who gave up his evil practices, fortunately for 
us, before we came to the most precipitous part of the road. 
“And amid all these excitements we reach Oberwald, whose only 
distinction we remember is that it is the highest village in the 
Upper Valais and stands four thousand three hundred and sixty 
feet above the level of the sea. And now we have reached the 
end of the Rhone Valley, properly so called, but neither the end 
of our day’s journey nor the Rhone Glacier, for we have still to 
climb up the steep sides of the mountain defile, which indeed is 
the beginning of the celebrated Furca Pass, This is a mag- 
nificent specimen of road engineering, only completed about 
eight years ago. It leads to Andermatt on the St. Gothard 
route to Italy: but we follow its bold windings as far only as 
the Rhone will lead us, and ere nightfall we find ourselves at the 
foot of that enormous Glacier which spreads across the whole 
of the higher valley, and pours out from its capacious bosom the 
river which we have thus traced backwards to its source. 

It isa cold raw night in these high mountain regions, and 
the winds which sweep over the vast fields of ice seem to have 
acquired their character and to bite with all their virulence ; so 
we are glad to find ourselves in the comfortable Hotel du Glacier 
du Rhone, and leave further explorations for the morrow. 

And now in the bright morning we walk out into a scene 
which, in its way, is perhaps unrivalled. The lofty terrace on 
which we stand—it is more than five thousand seven hundred 
feet above sea-level—is shut in on all sides, except that by 
which we reached it, by lofty mountains; on one side rises the 
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bold windings of the Furca Pass up steep precipices; opposite 
tower the heights we are about to scale, the Grimsel Pass; while 
the end is entirely filled up and closed in by the mighty Rhone 
Glacier, itself reposing upon the side of the snowy Galenstock 
whose summit overhangs it. Out of a cavernous opening at its 
feet flows in great volume, but in no rapid pace, the Rhone; it 
winds leisurely along the centre of the platform—for the place 
is nothing more—until it nears the entrance of that steep ascent 
up which we worked our way last night; but here its character 
suddenly changes, for it at once plunges into the first of those 
many chasms through which it leaps in varied and wondrously 
beautiful cascades to the valley below. It needs not a far return 
upon our steps of yesterday to look down and back upon its 
course which we have now traversed for some days, and to trace 
some of its wanderings through those one hundred and ten 
miles which lie between us and Villeneuve where it falls into 
Lake Leman. 

Many a mile has the great river to traverse before it enters 
the Mediterranean. At the lake it has not achieved one fourth 
of its way, but during this its earlier path it displays its youthful 
vigour ; leaping in bold steps and wild bounds over a fall of 
four thousand five hundred feet, it reserves for its maturity 
but twelve hundred more. 

And now, with this brief backward glance, we turn to 
examine the mighty glacier itself, whose outpourings are the 
Rhone. As we have said, it spreads across the whole width 
of this upper valley, which at its lower end indeed widens out, 
as though to make room for it. Yet with all this the space is 
far too narrow and thus the glacier heaps up tier above tier 
of ice until the huge mass rises a mountain itself against the 
side of the glittering Galenstock, its rival in grandeur as in 
brightness. And yet we do not see, here from below, the vast 
extent of this glacier, which winds through a comparatively 
narrow defile in the mountain to our left. We must climb, 
as we are about to do, the rugged side of the Grimsel, before 
we can look down upon the vast sea of ice beyond; but here 
we may at least form some idea of that sea by the force which 
its frozen waters exert in their struggle with the mountain 
barriers that narrow their path to this strait through which they 
tear themselves into the glacier before us. Perhaps there are 
few spots where this power shows itself so strikingly as here, 
where the precipitousness of the incline, the width of the upland 
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sea, and the narrowness of the passage, so combine to intensify 
it to the uttermost. 

Imagine such a mass of ice moving onwards with the 
momentum due to its vast weight, to the edge of a precipice, 
and then meeting with the jagged edges of the mountain itself, 
rising up a wall of adamant, narrowing its passage and turning 
its course in a sharp curve nearly at right angles to itself. Can 
we be surprised when we see the enormous mass broken and 
shivered into vast blocks, which upheaved from their bed, are 
thrown in wild confusion one upon the other; or when we find 
the unbroken portions curved and twisted by a force which 
manipulates them as easily as men handle ropes and cordage. 
If we are surprised it is rather at the strength of these mountains 
which can resist and discomfit such a force and hold their own 
against attacks which are as fierce as they are incessant. Ere 
we leave this spot to which we have scrambled over moraine 
and ice, we turn to look at the opening out of which flows the 
Rhone. It is the old story which has to be told of every 
glacier source, and though this particular one has an especial 
interest in the renown of the river it pours forth, yet is it simple 
enough. The glacier thins down to a sharp edge when its front 
meets the plain, while at two places especially that edge is worn 
away and the surface indented into a kind of cave which is 
capacious enough for the waters to flow out in good volume. 
The stream spreads over the moraine which as usual fronts the 
glacier, but soon unites into a single channel which cuts its 
path deeply through the face of the ravine and dashes down- 
wards in many beautiful cascades to the valley below. We are 
loth to quit such a wild scene ; but when we remember that our 
upward climb will open it more completely to our view, we take 
heart and face the ruggedness of the steep and slippery Grimsel. 
Crossing the rough and watery moraine as best we may, we 
soon find ourselves at the foot of the mountain over whose 
summit is the Grimsel Pass. The highest point, though upwards 
of seven thousand feet high, is little more than fourteen hundred 
above the hotel we have just left, yet is the climb severe and 
fatiguing for its roughness and wetness. 

But as we rise up the steep face of the precipice the views 
which open on both sides more than repay us for, they really 
take away, the fatigue. On our right rises higher and higher 
the snow-clad Galenstock, while to our left the Valley of the 
Rhone unfolds itself in ever-lengthening reaches. The snow 
which imprisoned us at the Eggisch-horn has left its traces 
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here, and the narrow path which winds around the rough 
buttresses of the mountain becomes still less inviting when 
half buried and more than half rotted in the cold slush. And 
yet we must not forget the beauty which much of this route 
derives from the profusion of bright flowers which carpet its 
slopes. Indeed it has gained a name which records this fact, 
and where flowers, especially the Alpine rose, are so plentiful 
as they are in Switzerland, it is no mean distinction for this 
spot to be called the Wall of May (Maienwand). But now we 
have left these bright slopes behind, and our way is over the 
rough snow and between the gaunt poles which in such regions 
are erected as silent guides when snow has covered up such 
“paths as may at other times be seen. We reach the summit 
and stand on the frontier which separates the Valais we are 
leaving from the canton of Berne, which gives its name to the 
Alpine range we are now amongst. It is a dreary scene, a bleak 
waste of rock and snow, in the midst of which glitters with that 
intense blackness which tarns snow-surrounded ever have, what 
is appropriately called the Lake of the Dead (Todtensee). The 
grim legend which marks it as the unhallowed grave of the 
French and Austrians who fell here in 1799 could not have a 
more accordant theatre. And now we pass downwards into 
the Haslithal, and downwards along a steep path which is 
literally paved with broad flagstones and staked in by the 
grim warders of the way, all telling of the dangers of the 
route in winter. For we must bear in mind that this Grimsel 
Pass is the direct route from 'the lowlands up the Hasli Valley 
to the Valais, and by the St. Gothard Pass into Italy. Of 
course it is only a mule path, but as we were often reminded 
on our way by the long strings of pack-horses we met, much 
of the trade between these places is carried on in this primitive 
fashion, where cheese cases from the one and wine and spirit 
kegs from the other, point out to the wanderer the way as 
clearly as any signposts could do. Luckily, we are to-day on 
foot, and so the smooth mountain staircase is to us no occasion 
of stumbling, but from it our attention is soon drawn to the 
strange, desolate, and yet hospitable scene beneath. For there, 
some seven hundred feet below us lies in a black bog a lake 
as black as that bog itself, and on its margin stands the noble 
Hospice in the midst of barren desolation. Noble indeed is that 
Hospice though its walls are grim. It is built for strength and 
not for show. Its fierce enemy is the glacier, which has left its 
mark hundreds of feet above its level on the gaunt, snow-clad, 
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herbless mountains around ; it has more than once been over- 
whelmed by the avalanche, and it has been as constantly 
renewed ; and what the good Monks of St. Bernard did for 
centuries, has been carried on by the descendants of those they 
succoured in a liberal, if not in so self-denying a spirit. It 
is now a kind of inn and of course is at times crowded with 
noisy tourists who come like the summer flies, but in the winter 
it assumes its ancient character and the poor way-worn traveller 
finds hospitality and shelter in the house of the good Monks of 
old. Finds it, that is to say, in a colder and more meagre form, 
which must of necessity be, when a paid servant takes the place 
of those who gave for their Master’s sake alone, and when the 
spiritual comfort which money cannot purchase, and which at such 
times and places is more than ever welcome, is altogether wanting. 
It is indeed a desolate spot, and yet out of it the Hospice 
manages to extract something to help its inmates in their 
hospitable duties. A troop of goats somehow contrives to find 
moss and scattered blades of grass amid the perpetual snow and 
barren granite; the black bog is cut into turf, and on a patch 
of ground reclaimed from the bog, one or two cows pick up a 
precarious living for a brief summer-tide. The monks have 
evidently done all that patient, untiring diligence could do with 
such an ungrateful spot, and the tradition still lingers on. But 
the religious spirit of the place has departed. How different 
the ancient annals of such a house read from what the guide- 
books tell us of its modern story. A solitary servant, with one 
dog, alone occupies it during the winter: at the very season 
when the good monks were most active, because most needed. 
It was overwhelmed by an avalanche in 1838, and from no place 
nearer than Meiringen was there succour for the lonely man. It 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1852, but the landlord was the 
incendiary, for some selfish motive of gain. It is evidently a 
bad investment, and so might without much sacrifice be given 
back by the authorities at Berne; and the good monks, who 
ever seek such waste places as these, might be brought back, to 
the advantage of all parties. It is theirs by right of old title, for 
they held it for long centuries ; it is theirs by right of conquest, 
for they won it from the fierce glacier and held it against the 
not less fierce avalanche; it is theirs by right of culture, for 
they make this wild wilderness a home; and it is theirs by 
the highest of all rights, for it was God’s gift to those who alone 
could turn it to good account, and whom He enabled to build 
To His own glory in the wilderness. 


H. B. 





Light in Darkness. 


Amid all the deep corruption of my nature, and all the sorrow that life gives me, 
I feel the Hand that holds me. I feel it most of all when I am loneliest and 
most forsaken. —MARGARETHE VERFLASSEN. 


EVEN amid my sin 
When the world’s din 
Was ringing in my ear, 
When round my heart and mind 
A poisoned flower I twined, 
Still, still, my God, I felt Thee near, 
I called Thee Lord, most bless¢d and most dear! 


My feet were straying far 
From paths where are 

Thy lights about our feet, 
And unto me 
Sin seemed to be 

Less terrible than sweet : 

But still Thy Spirit in me moved, 
I loved Thee, and I knew that I was loved! 


Perhaps I should, dear Lord, 

Only have felt the sword 

Of sorrow and remorse— 

Only the bitter sense 

Of my intense 
Unworthiness and worse : 
And should have cried: O Lord, depart ! 

A sinful man am I: leave Thou my heart! 


3ut O! I thank Thee much, 
My God, that such 

Was not Thy way with me; 
That Thou did’st still, 
’Mid every ill, 

My Saviour deign to be: 

And, even when by sin defiled, 
Did’st own me, O my Father, as Thy child! 
WILFRID MENNELL. 





Lorraine under the German Goverument. 


———>—— 


THE revolutionary movements, which marked the year 1848, 
inaugurated anewcry. As heretofore, representative institutions 
were to gather the heritage of effete despotisms, these institutions, 
where already in existence, were to be developed in the sense of 
lodging the electoral power in the hands of the greater number, 
but the principle mainly put forward by the organs of the 
Revolution was the “vindication of the rights of oppressed 
nationalities.” This was the magic formula which enlisted public 
opinion in their favour, and has enabled them during the quarter 
of a century now closing, to shape the map of Europe according 
to the exigencies of their programme. It is foreign to our 
present purpose to criticize their achievements, now fast 
crystallizing into “accomplished facts,” or to invite a calm and 
dispassionate inquiry as to what are the gains, for instance, 
accruing to Italy and Germany from the substitution of the 
Piedmontese and Prussian for the Austrian hegemony. Our 
present concern is to call attention to the notable violation 
of the claims of nationalities involved in the annexation of 
Lorraine to the new German Empire. 

Our authority for the details we are about to set forth 
to our readers, is a most temperately penned article which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Correspondant. Eschewing 
declamation and appeals to the sentiment of nationality, 
so sorely tried by the late disasters of France, the writer 
confines himself to a plain, unvarnished statement of fact, and 
succeeds in winning the sympathies not only of his compatriots, 
but of all fair-minded men, for the victims of a_ brutal 
despotism. 

We give but a passing notice to the opening statements of 
what may be fairly termed an indictment, not but that they are 
worthy to be pondered by some of our advanced Liberal 
publicists. The parliamentary institutions of Prussia are shown 
to be a mere blind which masks a system of stringent personal 
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government. This may be gathered from the significant fact 
that the Prussian Chambers have ever proved powerless to 
legislate in opposition to the settled whims, or wishes, of the 
central power, a fact which becomes more easy to explain when 
we reflect on the fersonnel of which these Chambers are mainly 
composed. The Landtag, or elective Chamber, is recruited from 
the countless legion of public functionaries, dependent on the 
administration for pay and promotion, elected by open voting in 
the presence of the “high mightinesses” of the local officials, 
The Upper Chamber, or House of Lords, as we should call it, 
has ever proved amenable to the threat of swamping a recalcitrant 
majority by the introduction of new nominees. The Reichstag, 
or federal assembly, though constituted in a broader and more 
democratic basis, seems equally unable to oppose an effectual 
resistance to the exactions of the Prussian Government. As the 
crowning of the edifice, we have the Federal Council, a sort of 
court of a revision of the enactments passed by the Reichstag ; 
but as the vote of each State of the Confederation counts in 
proportion to its population, and further, as the smaller states, 
for obvious reasons, are always in the lobby with Prussia, whose 
single voice is equivalent to seventeen, the practical result need 
not be particularized. 

The local administration of Lorraine is organized on the plan 
sketched above. It has its municipalities, elective Councils for 
each administrative sub-division, its general Council, and over 
above all these, a delegation of the provincial assemblies meets at 
the capital for the purpose of presenting to the Central Govern- 
ment the opinions of the provinces regarding the legislation which 
specially concerns them. Nothing could be more liberal—at a 
distance ; but a closer view dispels at once the fond delusion. 
Let us take, for instance, what before the annexation was the 
Council General of the department. It is mainly composed of 
notaries public, who, under the Prussian system, are officials of 
the administration, and as such, are bound to take the oath of 
allegiance. The predominance of these useful, and at times, 
necessary functionaries in the Council General is accounted for 
by the insurmountable repugnance of the members of the 
cultured and influential classes to take the oath of allegiance, 
which thus serves to exclude them from all share in the local 
administration, and secures for the central power what it 
precisely wants, a representation amenable to the pressure more 
or less overtly exercised by the agents of the supreme Executive, 
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while it helps to keep up appearances, and to throw dust into the 
eyes of European “ Liberalism.” It is needless to say that with 
such a fersonnel, the Council dutifully passes all measures sub- 
mitted, not indeed to its deliberations, for they are usually 
presented complete in all their details, but to its approval. 

The municipal councils are in the same predicament : they 
have no real control over the local expenditure, but must perforce 
carry out the dictates of the lowest official in the administrative 
hierarchy, the Kreisdirektor. Recent instances prove that it 
is mere waste of time and breath for the municipalities even to 
question, or discuss the mandates of these functionaries, who, in 
case of resistance to exorbitant demands, have laid hands 
on the municipal funds and helped themselves. So much for 
the municipal finances and administration. As regards the 
local police, the mayor, or the Burgomaster, as he is now called, 
is completely under the control of the Commissioner of each 
canton. 

It may be urged, not without reason, that, besides being 
possibly uninteresting, this sketch of the local polity of the 
annexed portion of Lorraine proves but a sentimental grievance, 
the real sting of which lies in the contrast, real or fancied, 
between the new institutions they have received at the hands 
of their conquerors, and those they enjoyed under the now 
defunct Napoleonic Empire. We are quite ready to grant that, 
in estimating the public life of a people, and its relations to 
ruiers whom the fortunes of war may have set over it, too great 
a stress may be laid on its institutions, considered apart from the 
character and temper of the agents by whom they are adminis- 
tered. On this, rather than on the dry analysis of local 
franchises, do we base our appreciation of the new rulers of 
Lorraine. Tried by this standard, the Prussian official mind 
is seen to be woefully deficient in the tact and tolerant temper 
requisite, no less than the force of arms, to cement the enduring 
union of a conquered with a dominant race. Its acts bear 
constant witness to a spirit of petty spite, which seeks a vent 
even in the most trifling snutig. Whether unexpected good 
fortune has spoiled the Teuton, or brought into prominence the 
darker side of his character, his most devoted admirers can 
certainly no longer claim for the cultured and well-drilled 
German the virtue of magnanimity. To select from a long 
list of acts of petty vexation: the several municipal emp/oyds 
of the city of Metz—the officers of the local customs, the 
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members of the fire-brigade, for instance—continued, for some 
time after the annexation, to wear the quasi-military uniforms, 
the livery which the unchangeable canons of French statecraft 
impose on every grade of the official hierarchy, nay, on the 
very schoolboys. The temper with which the great “ vestment 
question ” is being discussed between cur friends the Ritualists 
and their not over erudite or scrupulous adversaries, may 
possibly suggest that a uniform may have as deep a signifi- 
cance as a name. The Prussian administration seem to be of 
this latter opinion, for after a great expenditure of time and 
temper, the municipality had to alter the costume of its several 
employés, while successfully resisting the wholesale introduction 
of the German uniform. These, it may be said, are but trifles. 
Not so the following samples of the official temper. One night, 
last summer, the alarm-bell gave warning of a fire in the close 
neighbourhood of a powder-magazine. The fire brigade lost 
no time in hastening to the scene of danger. Pity they took 
the pains—for on their arrival the gates were slammed in their 
faces, and the sole explanation ever vouchsafed was, that as the 
buildings in question were part of the military establishment, 
it was the duty of the soldiers exclusively to arrest the progress 
of the flames. According to this rule, when the barracks take 
fire the brigade may not interfere even to save the neighbouring 
houses. 

The Cathedral of Metz, which is municipal property, was 
lately undergoing some repairs under the superintendence of 
the diocesan inspector, a government official. By a fatality not 
unprecedented in the history of ecclesiastical and other public 
buildings, the carelessness of a workman occasioned a fire in the 
roof, which was discovered by the watchman of the steeple, an 
employé of the municipality, just in time to prevent disastrous 
consequences. To preclude all further danger, the watchman 
obtained from the Mayor an order regulating the hours at which 
the workmen were to enter and leave the building. The diocesan 
inspector claimed admittance one night out of hours. The 
watchman civilly pleads the orders of the Mayor. The inspector 
replies that, being an imperial officer, he is exempt from all 
municipal control, flinging at the same time at the absent 
magistrate flowers of speech the English equivalents of which 
it would be indecent to give here. The imperial officer, swelling 
with outraged dignity, summoned a locksmith. The outer gate 
was forced; the inner gate, like the watchman, was deaf to 
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threats and to violence. The quarrel was brought before the 
Prasident or Governor, who naturally sided with the imperial 
functionary, and insisted, though in vain, on the dismissal of 
the recalcitrant watchman. We shall meet the Prasident again. 

Financial details are proverbially dry and devoid of interest, 
save to a certain class, we will therefore spare our readers the 
temptation of skipping this paragraph, and merely state, that 
for a twofold cause, the German Government is found to be 
dearer than its predecessor in Alsace-Lorraine. The centraliza- 
tion which has been the plague-spot and curse of every French 
régime from the time at least, of the first Republic, necessitates 
an army of paid dependents whose somewhat slender salaries 
are yet too dear a price to pay for the services they render to 
administrative despotism, by paralyzing all political spontaneity, 
all healthy public spirit, and impeding the development of in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprize. Bad as is the French 
system, that of Prussia exaggerates its worst features. Since 
the German occupation the number of Government place-men 
has been trebled, so too has their salary. To this there is one 
notable exception. The police-force, despite the increase of 
the police-rate, has been diminished to an extent incompatible 
in some places with the safety of persons and property, 
especially during the long nights of the winter season. The 
complaints of the public press have elicited but one answer 
from the powers that be, who, in their official organ, have coolly 
said: “It is no business of the Government to watch at night- 
time, at its own expense, over the premises of the inhabitants 
of Mulhausen ;” blinking the fact that the said inhabitants are 
heavily taxed for such protection as the poiice are aise 
afford. 

But what claims our highest interest is the religious situation 
of the recently annexed provinces. To begin then, the Kultur- 
Kampf has not yet invaded these provinces, and so the parochial 
clergy do not spend two-thirds of the year in the common gaol. 
A vote of the Reichstag is needed ere the May Laws could be 
applied to any part of Germany not included in the Prussian 
dominions, and as regards Alsace-Lorraine, their religious 
liberties are further guaranteed by the Treaty of Frankfort, 
according to which, the Concordat concluded in 1801 between 
the Holy See and the French Republic, continues to be the 
norm of the mutual relations of Church and State in the con- 
quered territories. We are aware that, with men such as those 
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who now sway the destinies of Prussia, the faith of treaties, 
especially of those to which the supreme depositary of ecclesi- 
astical power is a party, is a very frail barrier against the whims 
of a despotism intoxicated by unlooked-for success. But still 
the conquerors have hitherto shrunk from outraging the public 
conscience by arbitrarily setting aside the Concordat. But when 
we say this much, it must be understood that they reserve to 
themselves the interpretation of the several provisions of the 
Concordat, to which they have appended the famous, or rather 
infamous, Organic Articles, foisted into the original contract by 
the duplicity and arbitrary violence of the First Consul. The 
German is famed, and deservedly so, for his conscientious 
patience in gathering and collating the several documents 
bearing on the subject of his studies. The provincial admi- 
nistration of Alsace-Lorraine, doubtless fired with a noble 
emulation, has searched the several prefectoral archives, to 
find the numerous ministerial orders, regulations, and circulars 
bearing on the relations of Church and State. It matters 
little whether long disuse had abrogated them, or that they 
had been stifled at the birth, They are made to furnish a 
text to establish the legality of encroachments on ecclesi- 
astical liberty. It is whispered that recourse has more than 
once been had to the power of invention, where authentic 
precedents failed to meet the necessities of the case. 

To illustrate our meaning. The law of Germinal, against 
which the Holy See and the French Episcopate have con- 
stantly protested, and which the latter have ever ignored, 
forbids the local ordinaries to publish any writing emanating 
from the See of Rome, without obtaining the previous autho- 
rization of the executive. In virtue of this obsolete statute, 
the Prisident, only as late as last February, commanded the 
copies of the Bull promulgating the Jubilee, assuredly a most 
innocent document, to be seized at the Post Office. After the 
delay of a fortnight, he graciously revoked his order, but 
claimed for the future the right of a previous visa. Shortly 
before this act of bureaucratic insolence, the venerable Bishop 
of Metz, Mgr. Dupont des Loges, had issued his usual Lenten 
Pastoral, wherein, carefully guarding against political allusions, 
he descanted on the holy fellowship of souls linked together 
by prayer and intercession, in virtue of which the sacred 
charities of kindred and country continue to energize even in 
the “spirits of the just made perfect.” This he illustrated from 
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the vision wherein the Maccabean hero beheld Onias, the high 
priest, and the prophet Jeremias striving in prayer for their 
afflicted race. These instances of celestial patriotism proved 
too much for the sensitiveness of the Provincial Government. 
Despite the tenor of the Pastoral, and the disclaimer of ail 
political intent on the part of its venerable author, whose 
established character placed such disclaimer beyond all doubt, 
he was ordered either to erase the incriminated passage, or to 
confine himself to the bare publication of the Lenten Indult. 
Determined not to admit the veto of the civil power in doc- 
trinal matters, the prelate resigned himself to the latter alter- 
native. The publication of the Pastoral was therefore inter- 
dicted, and besides stimulating the vigilance of the local 
authorities to secure the observance of the inquisitorial man- 
date, each schoolmaster received through the inspector of his 
district a circular enjoining him to report his parish priest to 
the administration, should the latter venture to publish any 
portion of the suppressed document from the pulpit, or post 
it up in his church. 

But to form a just appreciation of the anti-religious animus 
of the new masters of Lorraine, we have no need to refer to these 
isolated instances. Freemasonry is openly countenanced, and 
every effort to spread it patronized by the Government, which 
has but lately authorized the establishment of five new lodges. 
The proselytes it makes are mainly from among the German 
officials, imported hither to batten on the spoils of the conquered. 
Failing religious loyalty, national antipathy keeps the natives 
from joining the “craft.” At the last Carnival but one, these 
pets of the administration paraded the streets of Metz in the 
costumes of the several Regular Orders of the Catholic Church, 
enlivening their exhibition by blasphemous mummery, and in- 
decent familiarities with such of their comrades as had chosen 
the appropriate rd/e of fallen women. There was no repetition 
of this outrage at the Carnival of 1875, but no thanks to the 
Government for that. These gentry, knowing that discretion 
is the better part of valour, did not venture to risk the conse- 
quences of provoking public feeling beyond endurance. The 
official organ, too, the Gazette de Lorraine, is allowed full swing 
in its attacks on all that is dear or venerable to Catholic piety. 
For a specimen of its style, we need but refer such as care to 
fathom the degradation to which the press can descend, to the 
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current numbers of the Rock or the Englishman. To this may 
we add that this respectable paper, besides pocketing a sub- 
stantial subvention taken from the local rates, has the monopoly 
of all official advertisements. To the complaints made from 
time to time, of its unbridled virulence, the Provincial adminis- 
tration has replied by shallow pretexts. It must respect the 
liberty of the press; the French edition, which, by the way, is 
not one whit the worse than the German, is not official, and so 
on. But further, a late ukase of Prince Bismarck has subjected 
all newspapers posted in France to a rigorous censure. Conser- 
vative and Catholic organs now seldom find their way to their 
addresses. Not so the Radical papers, which, despite their 
ultra-democratic tendencies, find favour in the eyes of the autho- 
rities on account of their vile abuse of the religion of the 
immense mass of the conquered provinces. We could multiply 
instances which prove, beyond a doubt, that the Provincial 
Government, following the lead of Berlin, does all it may dare to 
cramp and to paralyze the influence of religion ; and slowly, in 
order to save appearances, yet surely, to bring about its enfeeble- 
ment and ultimate decay. Its dealings with Catholic elementary 
schools, and the line of action it has adopted in regard of the 
whole system of primary education, are more than sufficient to 
justify this view of its tendencies and purposes. 

The Gazette de la Lorraine, the official organ, as we have 
seen, has openly avowed the programme its masters are seeking 
to realize, by a combination of violence with low cunning. 
“ Rather no schoolmasters at all, than Catholic schoolmasters.” 
But we had better let recent facts speak for themselves. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools had opened some 
fifteen years since at Beauregard, near Thionville, what might 
fairly be called a model middle-class school. Its importance (it 
had no less than five hundred boarders) and its unquestionable 
success could not but attract the notice of the German autho- 
rities. Its doom was sealed. In the course of 1873, an order 
came from head-quarters to make the German language the 
medium of instruction. As the school consisted exclusively of 
French, or French-speaking boys, so absurd an injunction could 
have but one meaning. It was easy to read between its lines 
a notice to the Brothers to break up their establishment. They 
promised, however, and kept their word, to give to the German 
language the foremost place in their curriculum, and for some 
months, nothing more was heard. On the day of the distribution 
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of prizes, when all was over, and most of the scholars were 
leaving, if they had not already left, the Inspector presented 
himself, and in a quarter-deck tone ordered the Brother Superior 
to assemble the boys, as he wished to put them some questions. 
The latter represented that he could hardly hope to bring back 
those who were on the road home, and as for the remainder, 
they were on the point of starting. “But the orders of an 
Imperial officer may not be questioned.” “But, sir. 4 
“Enough! you ignore my authority: I shall not forget it.” 
Nor did he, for a few days later, the directors of the school 
received notice of its suppression for insubordination, neglect of 
the scholastic rules, and of carrying out the methods officially 
sanctioned. 

As may be perceived, the time and opportunity were singu- 
larly well chosen for a display of vigour. A little more than a 
year ago, amid the festive displays which usher in the breaking 
up, the Brother Director of the free schools at Metz received 
a note from the Prasident, forbidding the Brothers employed as 
masters in his establishment to continue there after the Ist of 
September following, because they had not one of the certificates 
required by the French law. We pass over the details of the 
affecting scene which followed this sinister announcement ; it 
was most moving, and honourable both to the Brothers and to 
the pupils, whose attachment to their masters it so signally 
manifested. Before proceeding we will give a brief account of 
the position hitherto held by the Brothers of Christian Doctrine 
in the city of Metz. Besides two schools, under the supervision 
of the Town Council, they had two free schools, and what with 
day and night scholars, they afforded sound elementary instruc- 
tion to some seven thousand youths of different ages. 

The crusade against religious teaching was opened in July, 
1874, when a notice was served on the Mayor of Metz requiring 
him to substitute lay-teachers for the Brothers employed in 
the two municipal schools, the reason alleged was that they 
belonged to a foreign Congregation. The Town Council replied 
that these Brothers had been naturalized, that a previous law 
had acknowledged their right to teach, that legal engagements 
bound the municipality to respect this right, as the school- 
buildings had been made over to it on the express condition 
that the direction and teaching should be confided to the 
Brothers. This answer elicited a more than ordinarily abusive 
article from the official organ, which rang the changes on the 
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stereotyped platitudes about “obscurantism,” “clericalism ;” 
it was insolent but not original. Far more important was the 
Firman addressed by the Prisident to the Town Council, in- 
forming them that the legal question was wholly beyond their 
competence, that all that concerned them was to vote the funds 
needed for the recent administrative arrangements. They had 
either to comply or to be superseded : to save appearances, they 
chose the former alternative. Next came the turn of the free 
schools, of those supported only by voluntary efforts. In the 
course of the summer of 1874, the Director of these schools was 
summoned to answer for the infraction of a law enacted at 
Berlin, which has never been published in the local official 
organs. The Director replied by handing to the Court the 
order he had received from the Inspector of Schools, binding 
him to get Brothers capable of teaching German, but omitting 
all mention of the enactment relied upon by the prosecution. 
For very shame, the authorities were obliged to take time in 
order to discover some more suitable pretext. Some weeks 
later, the Director was informed that he must dismiss all his 
masters who were not German subjects. Such foreigners as he 
employed came from Luxembourg, and scarce a week passes 
but new-comers from that Duchy are admitted to take charge of 
elementary schools. But then they are laymen, and so the 
administration has no objection to them. But to pass over a 
whole series of petty annoyances, after the most approved 
pattern of Prussian bureaucracy, the Director, as we have 
seen, received on the very day of the distribution of prizes, 
a formal order to dismiss all his masters, because they were 
not provided with the certificate required by the French law. 
It so happened that three of the Brothers held the attestation 
in question ; the others might, ina French Court, have pleaded 
their long and successful course of teaching. They offered to 
pass the requisite examination, but the French authories were 
no longer there to give them their certificate, and the Herr 
Prasident, was, as may be naturally surmised, fully determined 
not to yield his vantage-ground by supplying the deficiency. 
On the resumption of the studies, seven out of the ten classes 
had to be suppressed. The Brothers under the official ban 
could be employed only to keep order, or as private tutors. 
One of the teachers of the late municipal schools happened 
to be certificated, might not he be employed, especially as 
he was an able teacher of German? By no means! The 
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German law forbids such transfer from one school to another, 

without official sanction, which was refused in this instance, 
as the Prasident could not see that there was any need of 
extending the school. Finally it was reduced to two classes, 
and then came the end. The Director, with two of his sub- 
ordinates, were indicted for contravention of the Prussian law 
on elementary teaching. They had employed as monitors 
of the classes uncertificated teachers, who, be it said, were 
allowed by the same law to give private lessons, and in fact, 
were in the habit of so doing. The Court seemed at first 
inclined to dismiss the affair, and a remand was obtained. A 
less favourable construction of the statute in question prevailed 
in the interval in the minds of the Court, and the Brother 
Director was fined one hundred marks (about five pounds), 
his two confréres, severally, half that sum. The penaity was 
slight, considering what it might have been, but the sentence 
did all the authorities wanted, it closed the free schools. The 
Brothers have but one small school open at Metz, which is 
awaiting, if it have not already received, its coup-de-grace. 

If the facts just described could take place at Metz, a 
town still possessing an independent municipality, and where 
public opinion has to be taken into some account, the admini- 
stration in the country towns and villages, does not care to 
disguise its despotism under a veneer of legality. Any 
pretext for closing schools under the direction of religious 
Congregations, is good enough. It may be in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the facts of the case, it matters not, one teaching 
community after another receives its marching orders, and takes 
its leave amid the cheers, the sobs, and scarce suppressed impre- 
cations of the inhabitants of the several places, whom their 
humble and self-sacrificing labours have benefited and edified. 

Nor is the lot of the lay-schoolmasters of French origin 
much more enviable. The Inspectors of the several school- 
districts have at their disposal a thousand means of diminishing 
their pay, and of rendering their lives burdensome to them. 
These gentry realize the ideal type of the Prussian official, 
insolent, and over-bearing to their subordinates, suspicious, 
and vigilant, with a vigilance which does not disdain to take 
spies into its service. Woe to the schoolmaster whom they 
suspect of French leanings! A public brow-beating in presence 
of his scholars, is the least he may expect at the hands of 
these village autocrats. 
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As might be expected, the result of this state of things is 
that many a parish has had to close its school for want of 
a teacher. During the interval allowed to the inhabitants of 
Lorraine for choosing the nationality they preferred to belong 
to, many schoolmasters left the country ; of those who remained, 
not a few have thrown up their situations in sheer disgust at 
the petty tyranny it entailed upon them. In several cases the 
parish priests, in addition to their other duties, have taken upon 
themselves the laborious functions of schoolmasters. But the 
inspectors soon put a stop to that, and such as fear not to risk a 
collision with authority, continue to teach privately, in other 
words, with many interruptions and at irregular intervals. But 
what matters it? “Rather no schoolmasters at all, than Catholic 
schoolmasters!” Such, as we have seen, is the utterance of the 
journal in the pay of the upstart governors of the conquered 
provinces. 

But this is not all. There is one point at least, on which the 
divers, and not unfrequently conflicting interesfs connected with 
primary instruction in France were agreed. This was the impera- 
tive necessity of keeping boys’ and girls’ schools separate, a 
result which was attained of late well-nigh everywhere, not 
without great cost and considerable sacrifices. The German 
Government is determined, on the contrary, that they shall be 
educated together. The religious women, whose schools have 
not yet been closed, may keep girls until their ninth or tenth 
year; after that they must go to the boys’ schools. The German 
theory in support of this arrangement is, that as the two sexes 
are destined to live together, they should be brought into close 
contact, as soon as possible, and get accustomed to that life 
in common, which is to be their lot. Besides the suspicion of 
exaggeration we should incur were we to bring forward facts of 
recent occurrence, we have to remember the delicacy of our own 
readers. Still, by way of specimen, we may mention the follow- 
ing instances. An inspector inaugurating a school on the new 
plan, told the children: “You will love one another, and will 
some day make choice of each other.” . . . Another official 
addressed the astonished pupils, who could scarce believe their 
own ears, in terms far less equivocal. 

We are, of course, aware that in passing judgment on this 
most delicate matter, a certain allowance must be made for what 
belongs rather to the sphere of conventional propriety, than to 
morality, in the strict sense of the term. Up to a certain point, 
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manners and customs are, so to speak, shifting quantities, and 
we betray a certain degree of narrow-mindedness when we con- 
found a merely local, or national canon of decency with the 
immutable dictates of the moral law. Further, to say that the 
new masters of Lorraine really propose to themselves the de- 
moralization of their reluctant subjects, might be too reckless a 
charge. Yet it must be said, the Germans, those of the north 
especially, have far looser notions as to the sanctity and indis- 
solubility of marriage, female modesty, and the moral integrity 
of life, than the races who have been a longer time under the 
influences of Catholic training. It is unnecessary, and might be 
inconvenient, to illustrate our meaning by unquestionable facts. 
We need only observe that, in Berlin alone, the yearly average 
of divorces is not far below two thousand, and travellers give us 
strange statistics as to the number of illegitimate births. 

We need hardly add that this attempt to Germanize, @ 
l’outrance, has everywhere provoked resistance. The small 
country villages have had to yield under protest. In one in- 
stance a mavor (the Mayor of Thionville), threw up his charge, 
declaring that he could not in conscience contribute to the 
carrying out of a measure so evidently perilous to morality. 
In some places the vis zxertig of the municipal authorities has 
been overcome by the following expedient. The Inspector enters 
the girls’ school accompanied by the Kreisdirektor, a posse 
of police are skilfully placed in position outside, the children 
are called up and asked their age, all who had owned to nine 
years were ordered to stand aside and marched off to the 
boys’ school, with the conquering hero at their head. The 
resistance to this measure still continues in several parishes, but 
it is bootless. Yield they must, it is but a question of a few 
weeks, or months at the utmost. 

To complete this sketch we wiil add a few observations on 
the state of public feeling in the annexed provinces. It may 
be described as one of compressed irritation. As is but natural 
to expect, this is far more manifest with the inhabitants of the 
large towns—who are continually reminded of the change 
pregnant with so many sad results to them—than with the 
country-folks, to whom the altered state of things is brought 
home but by the periodical visits of the tax-collector, and, at 
intervals of three years, by having Prussian soldiers billeted 
upon them during the autumn manceuvres. But the seemingly 
dormant patriotism of the peasant is roused to vigorous action 
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by the conscription. To take service under the German flag is 
to him an act of national apostasy. Hence, thousands of those, 
whose robust frames fit them for the draught, are found missing 
—they have crossed the frontier. The stay-at-homes are 
mostly those to whom infirmity, or the results of accident, 
secure exemption from military service. Serious as is the 
state of things revealed by these facts, it yet has a ludicrous 
side; the winners in the matrimonial lottery are the very 
youths whose blemishes and feeble constitution find no favour 
in the eyes of the recruiting committee. 

We have left ourselves no space for the detail of the minor 
petty vexations, which a dominant race, other than the German, 
would, in its own interest, avoid, especially on the very morrow 
of conquest, and of forced annexation. We may instance, by 
way of specimen, the arbitrary introduction of the German 
currency, which occasions much inconvenience, and many a loss 
in retail dealings, and the exclusive use of the German language 
in the communications of the authorities with individuals. The 
Germans, moreover, like the Scotch in this particular, are slow 
at taking in a joke, and become positively furious when they at 
length discover that it is levelled at them. As a consequence 
of this, the authorities, instead of prudently winking at petty 
ebullitions of patriotism, summon to the police-courts ladies 
guilty of the high misdemeanour of leaving a seat in the public 
gardens which a Prussian officer presumed to share with them, 
(in this case the culprits were fined). Again, the same august 
tribunal visits with a severe rebuke, in the magisterial style— 
with the hint of certain penalties to be incurred in case of 
relapse—the delinquency of certain ladies, who had been too 
loud in their merriment at the peculiar taste in millinery 
displayed by some of their fair sisters from the banks of the 
Sprey or the Isar. 

We scarcely need to add, that German rule is borne with 
in Lorraine much in the same spirit as Sinbad carried about 
the “old man of the sea.” Whatever changes the consciousness 
of the overwhelming force at their beck and call have enabled 
the Germans to make, they have not succeeded in altering in 
the least the situation they stepped into, the very morrow of 
the conquest—that of an armed force encamped amid enemies, 
whose hostility burns none the less fiercely for being stifled and 
repressed. 
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MEDICI.—Part I. 





No. VI.—CATHARINE DE’ 
No period of French history seems to be so generally misunder- 
stood as that occupied by the reigns of Henry the Second, 
Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third. 
And of all the prominent personages of that time, it is not 
too much to say that no one has been so widely, grossly, and 









audaciously misrepresented as the wife of the first, and the 
mother of the last three of those princes. Slanders have been 
accepted as facts, in defiance of the testimony of original and 
authentic documents which remain to tell the truth about that 
stormy time of civil war, conspiracy, and deadly vengeance, 
during which the sovereign power was wielded by Catharine 
de’ Medici. The reason is not far to seek. The history (so- 
called) of the Valois princes has been written by the zgnus 
fatuus light of the Huguenot pamphlets of the time, whose 
authors, Estienne and d’Aubigné, are the only contemporary 
writers who do not mention the Queen-mother with respect 
and admiration. Her name has been reviled and her memory 
blackened by the party whose tendencies she unhappily shared, 
and unwisely favoured—or rather, whom her master-passion 
for peace, which was not always “peace through the truth,” 
led her to join in acts of disloyalty to the Church and of 
partiality to heretics. Her eyes were opened indeed, and her 
dream broken rudely enough. But her adhesion to the 
Catholic side, which dates from the night of the “ Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew,” was no more a principle than her support of 
the “ Dévoyés,” had been before that time. She had favoured 
Condé and Coligny to create a counterpoise to the enormous 
influence of the House of Lorraine, and when the audacious 
tyranny of the Huguenot party became intolerable, she aimed 
at identifying herself and her son with the Catholic cause, 
and detaching the nation, and above all Paris, from its extreme 
devotion to the Guises. 
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It was too late: she was never—how could she be ?— 
cordially trusted by those whose ranks she joined, while those 
she abandoned loaded her with abuse, repaid her with the 
blackest ingratitude, and have handed down her name to 
posterity as that of a monster of cruelty and bad faith, a secret 
assassin and poisoner. All this is easy enough to understand. 
The puzzling and ludicrous part of the story is, that more recent 
historians, while accepting all these calumnies, have coolly 
ignored her line of policy up to the August of 1572, and 
have represented all these imaginary crimes as having been 
committed in the name of religion, and in the interests of 
the Catholic Church. M. Capefigue, whose thoughtful and 
impartial book on the subject has brought the truth to light, 
and proved it beyond the possibility of contradiction, sums it 
up in a few words: “Ce n’ était pas Catharine de’ Medici qui 
avail enfanté la guerre civile, elle existait quand elle prit les 
rénes des gouvernment: elle espéra l’apaiser—elle périt a 
l’ceuvre. Les partis se sont vouge’s sur elle. Voila I’histoire.” 

There was no more brilliant spectacle in that age of lavish 
splendour and artistic grace than was witnessed at Marseilles 
in the closing days of October, 1533, when Pope Clement the 
Seventh brought his niece there to meet her bridegroom, Henry, 
Duke of Orleans. The child-bride was fourteen, Henry a year 
older. King Francis, accompanied also by his heir, the 
Dauphin, was waiting to receive them, and the marriage was 
celebrated with great rejoicings and magnificent fétes. The 
alliance had been ardently desired by Francis, whose friendship 
for the Medici had been formed during his Italian campaign, 
and strenghtened by their common hostility to Charles the 
Fifth. He was captivated at first sight by the graceful, brilliant 
girl, to whom he was a kind and steady friend as long as he 
lived. Catharine de’ Medici was born an orphan. Her father, 
Lorenzo the Second, died shortly before her birth, a birth 
which cost his young widow her life, and the child was at 
once adopted by her uncle, Pope Clement the Seventh. Her 
earliest years were passed in the atmosphere of civil discord 
and confusion, which, except in the first days of her marriage, 
surrounded her till her death. She witnessed the stormy scenes 
of her uncle’s troubled pontificate, the attacks of Charles the 
Fifth and Henry the Eighth, the sack of the Holy City by 
the brutal soldiery of the Constable of Bourbon, the Pope a 
prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, and the humiliating 
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capitulation he was forced to make to the Prince of Orange 
at the dictation of the Emperor, who never forgave the Medici 
their alliance with France. Through all these troubles, 
Catharine, the true daughter of her race, cherished the passion 
for the arts which she never lost. She lived in the familiarity 
of a clever petted child with Michael Angelo, Rosso, and 
Benvenuto Cellini, who admired her extremely; and, young 
as she was, she was the delight of her uncle’s little court, for her 
gay good humour, her ready wit, and genius for conversation. 
The time she lived in and the training of her childhood were 
not such as to surround her with any higher influences, or 
to fill her heart with holier aspirations. Before that childhood 
was over she was taken to the gay Court of Francis the First, 
where duty was an unknown name, where vice was veiled by 
every graceful courtesy and charm, and whence every serious 
thought was banished as an unseemly intruder. What wonder 
that this poor Italian child grew up with lax notions of the 
claims of God and His Church? We may wonder with more 
reason, that quick and impressionable as her nature was, with 
a faithless husband, and no one to guide and advise her, she 
passed scathless through all the snares around her, and that 
the strongest passion she ever experienced was that which 
dominated her from her cradle to her grave, the passion for 
peace, which she was ready to purchase at any price, to which 
she sacrificed the most sacred interests, and which she died 
without ever having known. 

Catharine’s position at the French Court was one of great 
difficulty and delicacy, and it must have taxed even her 
Florentine and Medicean /fivzesse to steer her course through so 
many conflicting elements, and to keep on good terms with all 
parties. The King himself was her especial friend. She 
delighted him by her love for hunting, tournaments, and what 
Brantome calls “honnétes exercises.” She was a_ splendid 
horsewoman, and Francis always made her his companion in 
the chase, which was not then the easy amusement which it 
became in the days of the grand monarque, but a regular fight 
in the thick of the forest of Fontainebleau, with wolves and 
wild-boars, as well as deer. The Queen, Eleanor of Portugal, 
was a complete cipher at her husband’s court. Plain in person, 
and grave in character, she was absolutely neglected by Francis, 
who regarded her as one of the unwelcome conditions of the 
treaty concluded at Madrid with her Imperial brother. The 
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real queen of the Court was the famous Reine Margot, the 
King’s much-loved sister, whose influence over him was un- 
bounded, and whom, though no longer young, he still called 
his “ precious pearl;” his “Marguerite des Marguerites.” Madame 
de Navarre was on the best terms with the only person whose 
power over Francis might have made her an enemy, Diane 
de Poitiers, who was afterwards to become the disturber of 
Catharine’s married life. It was well for the tranquillity of 
the latter that she was satisfied with being the pet and play- 
thing of her father-in-law, without trying to influence him in 
any way which could bring her into collision with such powerful 
antagonists. 

There is not a shadow of foundation for the assertion that 
the young Duchess of Orleans was mixed up in any of the 
political intrigues rife enough in her father-in-law’s Court. To 
all appearance, she was not likely ever to play a prominent 
part in France. Francis the First was only thirty-nine at 
the time of her marriage, the Dauphin was in vigorous health, 
and the most probable future for Catharine and her husband 
was that they should receive one of the Italian duchies at the 
close of the war with the Emperor, and that so her gay sojourn 
at the French Court would have been a mere episode in her 
life. Politics interested her far less than art, and the only 
quarrels and jealousies with which she concerned herself were 
those of the céverie of Italian artists who were established at 
Fontainebleau. Benvenuto Cellini, the most eccentric and 
capricious of them all, was continually at feud with the rest. 
Catharine, who was worshipped by them, never wearied of 
exerting the charm of her irresistible influence to keep the 
peace or to reconcile differences. She had other tastes, less 
innocent, which always retained their power over her. In 
her, as in many others, superstitution took the place of faith: 
like most of her race, she was a firm believer in astrology, 
alchemy, and all kinds of sorcery. She was fond of chemistry, 
too, and excelled in mixing drugs and inventing perfumes—a 
harmless amusement enough, but which gained her the reputa- 
tion of a poisoner! 

The first accusation of this kind was made when, by the 
sudden death of the Dauphin, her husband became heir to 
the throne. There was nothing mysterious about it; he had 
accompanied his father to the war in Provence, then invaded 
by the Imperial forces, and after drinking a glass of iced 
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water when violently heated, was seized with pleurisy, and 
died in a few days. A pamphlet, attributed to Etienne, charges 
Catharine with having put poison into his medicine. She wasa 
girl of seventeen at the time, pursuing her favourite amusements 
at Fontainebleau, which she had never quitted. 

Catharine was now Dauphine, but her brilliant position must 
have been accompanied by many bitter humiliations, for it was 
at this time that the strange influence of Diane de Poitiers over 
her husband became the talk of the Court. Diane was old 
enough to be the Dauphin’s mother, yet Catharine, with all her 
grace and charm, was neglected for her. She never complained : 
but we can hardly ascribe her forbearance to Christian meek- 
ness, neither can we give her credit for much deep feeling, when 
we see her on good terms with Diane as well as her husband, 
and organizing all kinds of fétes and spectacles at the head of 
her train of maids of honour, the gay “escadron de la reine,” 
as they were afterwards called. 

Francis the First died in 1547: but Catharine, now queen, 
still remained in the back-ground. Her rival’s power continued 
supreme, and Catharine occupied herself with her children. 
Her first appearance on the stage of public affairs is, curiously 
enough, on behalf of that great house of Lorraine, to which she 
so soon after appears in open opposition. The Constable of 
Montmorency had signally failed in the Flemish campaign 
against the Spaniards, and it was Catharine who persuaded 
the King to give the command to the Duke de Guise, the 
glorious Francois le Balafré, the hero of the siege of Boulogne, 
the defender of Metz against an army of a hundred thousand 
men commanded by the Emperor in person. He was accord- 
ingly recalled from Italy, and the disastrous day of St. Quentin 
was almost forgotten in the brilliant campaign which followed. 
The Spaniards were driven out of Flanders, and Calais, with all 
its riches, was taken from the English. These exploits were 
performed in the depth of winter, and in less than a month: 
Guise was, more than ever, the idol of France, and above all 
of Paris, 2nd Catharine saw the wisdom of attaching him to 
her interests. The following year, Henry the Second was 
killed by Montmorency’s lance in the lists of St. Antoine. 
Catharine always believed that the fatal stroke was intentional, 

but, strange to say, we hear nothing of this till when fifteen 
years had passed, she decreed his death with expressions of 
bitter hatred. Catharine de’ Medici knew how to “ bide her time.” 
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The widowed Queen seems to have sincerely mourned the 
husband who had done so little to deserve her affection. She 
devoted herself to the education of her children, the eldest 
of whom, now Francis the Second, was but sixteen. His 
marriage with Mary Stuart, the niece of the Guises, strength- 
ened the influence of the house of Lorraine, and embittered 
the hatred of the Huguenots against them. The smouldering 
embers needed but a touch to burst into flames, and that 
touch was given by the trial and execution of Anne du Bourg. 

The greater part of the members of the Parliament were 
zealous Catholics, and they were bent on ridding themselves 
of a small number of their body who were strongly suspected 
of heresy. Du Bourg was the most prominent among this 
minority, and the President, Ménars, in the name of the 
Parliament, demanded his trial. Catharine yielded to the 
representations of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and Du Bourg 
was executed in the Place de Greve. A shot, which was fired 
at the President during the trial, was declared by the Parisians 
to be aimed by a hired Huguenot assassin. The Calvinists, 
in their turn, regarded Du Bourg’s death as the first step in 
a scheme for their destruction, and silently, but rapidly, the 
plans long brooded over ripened all over France. The 
Huguenots were divided into two factions. The one aimed 
at the establishment of a republic, and was in league with 
the Genevese Calvinists and Flemish anabaptists. The other, 
or monarchial party, fixed its hope on the support of Elizabeth 
of England, and had for its object the formation of a new 
dynasty, of which the Prince of Condé was to be the first 
ruler. Both factions combined in a plot for seizing the 
persons of the King, his wife, and mother, and for the pro- 
scription of the Guises. The question of a monarchy or a 
republic was to be decided when these first steps had been 
accomplished. All the Huguenot forces were to converge to 
Blois at a concerted signal, and when the royal family were 
made prisoners, the States General were to be convoked, 
and the destiny of France decided. This comp de main was 
to be struck on the 15th of March, 1560. 

The Duke of Guise was warned of the plot, but his in- 
formation was too vague to act upon, and meanwhile, Catharine 
had listened to the modérés, who demanded a reform in the 
State, but without war or violence. She secretly dreaded 
the triumph of the Catholic party, which would make the 
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Guises the actual rulers of the country, and she shrank greatly 
from the idea of seeing all the power fall into the hands of 
Coligny and the ultra-Huguenots. An edict of liberty of con- 
science was promulgated, contrary to the advice of the Duke 
and the Cardinal, who knew that it was a time for firmness, 
not concession. Very soon they obtained irrefragable proofs 
of the plot, and the Duke hastened to Blois to entreat the 
Queen-mother to consent to two proposals. (1) To retire with 
the King to the Chateau d’Amboise; (2) to invest him with 
absolute power as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. Catharine 
saw that the peril was imminent, and consented. The Duke 
acted with wonderful genius and promptitude, the Huguenot 
bands were surprised singly, and their combination prevented. 
La Renaudie, who had been put at the head of the insurrection, 
was killed by a pistol-shot, and the rest of the rebels dispersed. 
Condé made his submission with more haste than dignity ; 
Coligny and Dandelot escaped the fate which threatened them 
by a series of meannesses. France was saved, and Francois le 
Balafré reigned more absolutely than ever in the hearts of 
her people. 

The first measure of the Parliament was to confirm the 
vast powers conferred on Guise. Catharine, whom policy, not 
inclination, had associated with the house of Lorraine, looked 
forward with alarm to the consequences. Above all things 
she deprecated extreme measures, the juste miliew in politics 
and in religion was her aim, and an ardent Catholic found as 
little sympathy with her as a fanatical sectary. Even her 
girlish daughter-in-law was an object of suspicion to her. The 
blood of the race which ran in her veins was an additional 
reason for the popularity gained by her beauty and winning 
grace. Young as she was, too, Mary Stuart already showed 
the decision of character, the directness of aim, which always 
distinguished her. She ruled her husband by the powerful 
sway of her vigorous mind and her womanly sweetness, and 
Catharine felt that her own system of conciliation was weak 
indeed against such adversaries. 

Her first counsellors were l'Hépital and De Thou, men of 
consideration and science, and known to be favourable to the 
new opinions. This choice, indeed, is in itself a refutation of 
the common charges against her as a “bigoted” persecutor 
of the Huguenots. She hoped great things from the Convo- 
cation of the States General at Orleans, in which a majority 
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of the modérés was expected. But a far heavier blow was dealt 
to the Catholic party before they met, in the death of the young 
King who had reigned little more than a year. Mary Stuart’s 
influence was at an end, a minority of some years was in pros- 
pect, and the Queen-mother held the reins of government. 
Charles the Ninth, a child of ten years, and the darling of 
his mother, was welcomed to the throne with the most extra- 
vagant joy by the Calvinists, who saw the triumph of their 
faction in the regency of Catharine, whose moderate views would 
doubtless be imbibed by the boy so completely under her in- 
fluence, and the Huguenot sonnets to the gezti/ Roi were sung 
in the Pré aux Clercs with the psalms of Clement Marot. It 
was consistent with Catharine’s prudent and conciliatory cha- 
racter, though not with the grasping ambition falsely attributed 
to her, that, instead of remaining sole regent, as she was free to 
do by the laws of France, she preferred associating a Lieutenant- 
General with herself in the government. Her choice fell upon 
the King of Navarre, whose lukewarm opinions recommended 
him in her eyes. His conversion was, indeed, hoped for by 
the Catholics, but Jeanne d’Albret’s son was not likely to be 
overburdened with zeal for the faith. 

The States General met at Orleans early in 1561. Their 
first measure was an edict of toleration in favour of the Hugue- 
nots, followed some months later by the Conference of Poissy, a 
decree of Catharine’s for the discussion of the chief points at 
issue in matters of religion. It was a direct attack on the supre- 
macy of the Church, for it placed the sectaries on a ground 
of perfect equality with the faithful; and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that even so tepid a Catholic as the Queen-mother 
could have dared to address to the Pontiff who had succeeded 
her uncle, Clement the Third, the letter which M. Capefigue 
calls presque audacicuse. The qualifying adverb might well 
be omitted. She proposes the abolition of the veneration of 
images, of the use of chrism in Baptism, of the feast and pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament ; and advocates Communion 
in both kinds. The Conference, at which she presided with 
her son, came to nothing; but it is memorable as marking the 
point in Catharine’s life at which she began openly and almost 
exclusively to give her confidence to the more moderate of 
the Huguenot leaders. She expressed her admiration of Beza, 
who had spoken at Poissy, and corresponded familiarly with 
Condé, whose complicity in the conspiracy of Amboise was 
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forgotten. His easy, pleasure-loving nature was attracted by 
the balls and fétes at which Catharine, in her mature middle 
age, still charmed by her grace and dignity, and headed her 
gay maiden squadron as the “Queen rose of the rosebud garden 
of girls.” She won even the harsh Coligny and the rude Dan- 
delot. The grave De Thou and |’Hd6pital respected her judg- 
ment and discretion, while she enjoyed perhaps a greater triumph 
still in the tribute paid by the great Duke himself to her powers 
of fascination. She encouraged the arts, not only as a matter 
of taste, but in the vain hope that these peaceful influences 
might calm the turbulent and seething passions around her. 
She laid the first stone of the Tuileries, which was a graceful 
building, till Henri Quatre spoiled it, and the gardens were 
planned after those of the Pitti palace. The boy-King, the most 
gifted of his artistic race, corrected the architect’s designs 
himself. Some of his drawings are still in existence, and are 
said to show the same grace and delicacy of taste which 
distinguish his verses. 

But under all this elegance and luxury, while all these gay 
festivities went on, the volcano was preparing to burst. Catha- 
rine’s concessions had only emboldened the Huguenots to further 
demands, and Calvin, writing from Geneva to one of his party 
in France, speaks of the Catholic preachers as “scoundrels who 
ought to be silenced as I silenced the Spaniard Servetus here.” 
He spoke to willing ears. Violent pamphlets were written against 
the King whom they had loaded with flattery, and his mother 
who had yielded so much to them. Reports poured in irom tie 
provinces of the sacrileges perpetrated in churches and convents 
by the Calvinists; and still Catharine was patient, in the hope of 
avoiding a civil war. It was a fata! patience, and her blindness 
seems almost incredible. The principal Huguenot leaders, in- 
deed, maintained a respectful demeanour and language. But 
they were members of the royal council, and violent measures 
would have been their ruin. The Duke of Guise and his brother, 
disgusted at the Queen’s indifference, or rather her partiality for 
the Huguenots, had left the Court, and were meditating the 
formation of a league for the defence of that faith which the 
royal authority left unprotected ; and still she dreamed of peace 
and security. 

The first scene of actual war was at Vassy, where the Cal- 
vinists insulted and attacked the Catholics, and wounded the 
Duke of Guise. The natural consequence was the furious con- 
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flict which the Huguenot pamphlets of the day, and subsequent 
“historians,” have seen fit to call the “ massacre of Vassy.” A 
council of three, consisting of the Duke of Guise, the Maréchal 
de St. André, and the Constable de Montmorency, was now 
formed, and their first step was to conduct the King and Queen- 
mother to Paris. from Fontainebleau, where Catharine was too 
much at liberty to exchange confidences with Condé. Guise 
then marched against the Huguenots, who had taken up arms. 
He gained a great victory over them at Dreux, where Condé 
was taken prisoner. Catharine’s anguish at the bloodshed she 
had fondly hoped to avert was extreme: she wrote letters of 
passionate entreaty to Montmorency, adjuring him “in the name 
of God to end this fighting,” and continued her correspondence 
with Condé, the head of the modérés, in his captivity. 

Then followed the siege of Orleans and the irreparable loss 
to the Catholic cause in the death of its glorious and venerated 
chief by the hand of the assassin Poltrot, a creature of Coligny, 
who had been instructed by Beza, that “if he killed the Sieur de 
Guise he would gain Paradise.” What event could make peace 
more hopeless, more impossible? Yet Catharine only saw in it 
the removal of the great obstacle to negotiations, and believed 
that the treaty, which was signed at Amboise between Condé 
and De Montmorency, was the dawn of better days. Nay, she 
actually thought to reconcile the Houses of Guise and Coligny, 
and after obtaining from the Parliament a declaration of the 
Admiral’s innocence of the Duke’s death, she insisted on the 
Cardinal of Lorraine publicly embracing Coligny. As the latter 
left the royal presence after this hollow ceremony, he was met 
by the eldest son of Balafré, who defied him, and swore ven- 
geance for his father’s murder. 

In the August of this year, 1563, the King, now in his 
fifteenth year, was declared of age, and Catharine went with 
him on a progress through the provinces which was to wind 
Queen of Spain. The journey was made from a mixture of 
different motives. Catharine found the atmosphere of Paris 
too strongly and exclusively Catholic, and was anxious to 
remove Charles from it. At the same time she was beginning 
to take fright at the violent threats of the ultra-Huguenots 
against the King’s Catholic councillors. A letter had been 
found in her chamber threatening her with death if she did 
not send away “all God’s enemies, the Papists.” The hero 
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whose loyalty to his faith never made him disloyal to his 
sovereign was no more; and the poor distracted Queen turned 
for support to her son-in-law Philip the Second, and his great 
general Alva. She represented the interview as one merely of 
domestic interest, but the Huguenots were not deceived, and 
the young King, whose spirit revolted against their insolence, 
spoke some plain home truths to Condé: “My good cousin,” 
he said, “a little while ago you were satisfied with being 
tolerated ; now you want to be our equals; by-and-bye you 
will drive us out of the country.” 

In fact an attempt was made to seize the person of the King 
and he had to cut his way, sword in hand, through the Huguenot 
troops. No sooner had he returned to Paris than the battle of 
St. Denis was gained by the Catholics. The Calvinists retreated 
in disorder, and once more Catharine proposed a truce, which 
was signed at Vincennes in March, 1568. It was of very brief 
duration. The two parties both invited foreign aid, the Catholics 
appealing to the Duke of Alba, the Calvinists to the Prince of 
Orange. The royal forces were commanded by the gallant 
young Duke of Anjou, the Queen’s third son, with whom she 
associated the famous Italian General Strozzi, who had served 
her family for many years. The brilliant victories of Jarnac 
and Moncontour followed each other rapidly, Condé fell on 
the field of battle, and Henry of Navarre took his place as 
chief of the modérés. The shouts of victory had scarcely died 
away when Catharine proposed conditions of peace, conditions 
so startlingly favourable to the Huguenots, that it is not too 
much to say that they established Protestantism in France. 
The Huguenots were to enjoy full liberty in preaching their 
doctrines, to be admitted to all public posts on a perfect equality 
with Catholics, and four fortified towns, La Rochelle, Cognac, 
La Charité, and Montauban were ceded to them. Lands, jewels, 
presents of all kinds were lavishly bestowed on the Huguenot 
leaders, and Catharine proposed several marriages between 
Catholics and Calvinists in the hope of furthering her im- 
possible projects. The treaty was signed on the 11th of 
August, 1570, in defiance of the solemn remonstrances of the 
saintly Pope Pius the Fifth, the violent reproaches of Philip 
of Spain, and the passionate entreaties of the Duke of Guise. 

It has been said again and again that the Queen was in- 
sincere, and never intended to keep the peace, which was a 
plot concocted for the ruin of the Huguenots. The hypothesis 
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at least supposes the Pope and the King of Spain to have been 
ignorant of the truth. And why, if this be so, should the Guises 
have broken openly with Catharine, and signed the League 
which was to protect the Catholic cause, abandoned by the 
royal authority in the peace of the 11th of August? Bigotry 
and party-spirit never invented a clumsier falsehood. The 
treaty was perfectly consistent with Catharine’s policy of con- 
ciliation. The means she employed varied continually—her 
end never. She was ready to buy peace at any sacrifice, and 
she was too lukewarm a Catholic to feel the interests of the 
Church a very heavy one. She did her utmost to marry her 
brilliant young Anjou to.the middle-aged coquette, Elizabeth 
of England, and when Anjou absolutely refused the alliance, 
she made an open proposal to the Queen’s Ambassador on 
behalf of her youngest son, the Duc d’Alengon. The pledge 
of the treaty was to be the marriage of her daughter Marguerite 
to Henry of Navarre. This, too, has been represented as a 
snare set for the Huguenots. But why, then, should the Pope 
have refused the necessary dispensation, and Charles the Ninth 
have written to Jeanne d’Albret, insolently declaring his deter- 
mination to have the ceremony celebrated according to the 
Protestant forms, rather than abandon the alliance ?? 

The Huguenot leaders now made a fatally false step. They 
left Blois, where they were all-powerful, for Paris, which was 
Catholic to the backbone, and where the Guises had retired 
after their rupture with the Court at Blois. Another error 
was the insolent tone they began to assume towards the King 
and the Queen-mother. They became more exacting in their 
demands every day, inviting the aid of the German reiters and 
free-companies, and insisting on assistance being given to the 
Flemish rebels. Coligny, rude, unpolished, and awkward, had 
gained a strange influence over the clegant, literary, refined 
Charles, who called him “father,” and seemed able to refuse 
him nothing. Catharine, thoroughly alarmed at seeing her 
own influence passing into the hands of the representative of 
the most violent Huguenot principles, turned towards the 
Catholic szodérés, in whom she sought a counterpoise to the 
power both of the Guises and the Admiral. 

The 22nd of August had come. Coligny, returning home 
from the Louvre, was slightly wounded in the hand by a ball 

2 «*Si le Pape fait trop le béte, je prendrai Margot par la main, et la ménerai 
épouser en plein préche.”’ 
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fired by a man named Maurevel, attached to the house of Guise. 
There seems no proof that Duke Henry ordered the attempt. 
But it was no doubt an act of vengeance for the death of his 
illustrious father, and when the news was brought to the King 
he burst into violent reproaches and threats against the Guises, 
and went, with his mother, to visit the Admiral. M. Capefigue 
gives an account of the interview taken from contemporary 
documents. Catharine and Charles were affectionate and for- 
bearing, Coligny violent and excited ; he seems to have wished 
to persuade his visitors that his party was the object of a con- 
certed attack, and Catharine to have intimated her belief, no 
doubt the true one, that Maurevel’s shot was simply a reprisal 
for Poltrot. It was, however, the torch which lighted the 
flames: the Huguenots vowed vengeance, and the Catholics 
were loud in complaints of the insolence of their adversaries 
and the weakness of the King. We shall see presently what 
the conflagration was which was thus kindled. 
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A STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES IN 1870. 





CHAPTER VII. 


By five the following morning the town was all astir—the soldiers 
blocking up the streets, the people gazing in stupefied groups or 
standing at their doors. After the bivouac of the night the place 
seemed given up to the most incredible squalor and confusion. 
Everywhere were the remains of fires, and of fragments of “‘ smashed” 
furniture and wood used to light them; while at every corner were 
disgusting heaps of remains of animals slaughtered the night before— 
heads and legs of cows, flung away by the soldiery when they had no 
occasion for them. At every corner were pools of blood, and the air 
already was not a little infected. Who would now know the clean 
orderly Versailles—so despotically ruled by its mayor and police, and 
kept as neat and trim as a drawing-room? Yet already the invaders 
had settled down in the place, and had the air of being established 
for some weeks. Already they had found out everything, knew every 
house and large building, and what their capacity was. It was 
extraordinary to think of such a vast number of men—four or five 
times the number of the inhabitants—being crammed into the place; 
it seemed to stretch under the compression, and I believe would have 
stretched much more. I discovered betimes that General Kirchbach 
was the commander of this army corps, and that he had sent notice to 
our Mayor and Corporation that he would wait on them betimes. They 
had accordingly assembled. When he entered he made them a speech 
in good French, and treated them with courtesy. The Crown Prince 
was to arrive that day, the King a little later. It was to be the Royal 
head-quarters. All arms must be given up, and the army must be fed 
by the town. If everything was supplied, they did not care how it was 
supplied. If the Mayor and his councillors would represent the town, 
and furnish what was desired, well and good; if not, it would be taken 
by force, or, at best, by means of requisitions, from the individuals. 
Mr. Rameau, our Mayor, begged hard that the National Guard and 
Gendarmes might be allowed to keep their muskets, which were of the 
old percussion model, and he had one brought in to show to the 
General, who looked it over with a supercilious smile, but persisted 
that they must be all surrendered within an hour. This Rameau was an 
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excellent man, persevering and undaunted by rebuffs and insults, as he 
proved himself to be all through these trying times, but he had of course 
a “ittle of the national theatrical sentiment, as this fuss about the old 
muskets seemed to show. 

No sooner had the General departed than the huge swarm of 
intendants began to arrive, clamouring for their day’s supplies, which 
they had calculated and added up to an enormous total. It was 
impossible not to pity these poor Versaillists, who were at once and 
without the slightest preparation, forced under the merciless yoke of 
these crushing demands. These were fixed for each day at 120,000 
pounds of bread, 80,000 of meat, 7,000 of coffee, 20,000 bottles of wine, 
500,000 cigars, and so on. They had already seized on the tobacco 
stores, and impounded some millions of cigars. ‘These intendants were 
rough cruel fellows, and met every remonstrance with threats and oaths. 
One of these beings was a Frankfort Jew named Ursell—a coarse being, 
who had a certain command of low jocular French and bagmen’s oaths. 
All that these poor harassed Councillors went through trying to soothe 
these rascals, and to obtain something like moderation, will never be 
known. They lost temper, health, sleep, dignity, self-respect, everything. 
At last with infinite difficulty the badgered Mayor obtained that this mob 
of requisitionists should come each with his list of wants set out on 
paper and stamped by the “office of the place,” as things were claimed 
and carried off that were not wanted, and many contrived to obtain the 
same kind of article over and over again. But this wonderful stamp 
was not of the slightest use. It was discovered that it lay in the office 
for indiscriminate use ; every one that pleased affixed it to his paper. 
The result was that it was now flourished with tenfold effect. What! 
dare to refuse, zzsu/t the General’s stamp! Never was there such 
fleecing. 

In our house the military tenants were afoot betimes and off to 
parade, whence I saw the colonel return—a goggle-eyed double-chinned 
being, with a “ chine-of-beef” looking skin. He was more like a Fellow 
of a College dressed up in a uniform than a soldier. They were very 
much excited about their breakfast. A vast quantity of meat—fried, 
grilled, and otherwise prepared, was sent up, everyone being anxious to 
propitiate the invaders at the outset by good cheer. The result was of 
a different kind. The trembling Lezack was sent for, and told by the 
goggle-eyed colonel that he would have to be taught what “the War” 
was, and that if he did not take care he would have a dozen officers 
quartered on him before night. They wished for war, and they should 
learn what it was. The poor wine-merchant came down clasping his 
head between his hands. 

“‘T shall be ruined!” he said; “they will eat us up. They have 
eaten me up. They have half a dozen bottles of my precious Mouton, 
such as Palikao drank at fifteen francs a bottle. They were taking it 
like Ordinary, these low barrack sergeants! Heaven help us ; we shall 
all be ruined.” 
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A little after this entered Captain Miiller. I could see that he was 
setting up as the intermediate, or friend of the house. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Lezack, bitterly ; “what do you want now, or 
require—for that is the word, the genteel expression for pillage.” 

“ Hush, hush!” said the young man, in mock alarm. “You must 
really keep quiet. I shall have to call in Miss Josephine.” 

“Do you mean my daughter, sir?” he answered, in a voice trembling 
with rage. 

“Exactly. That is her name, as you justly remark.” 

Here the young lady herself entered. 

‘Just in time,” said Captain Miiller. ‘I am so glad you have 
come in, Miss Josephine. Our colonel is not pleased. The only thing 
is to make up for it at dinner, when he will be terribly particular. He 
expects friends. I am only trying to keep things pleasant with all 
parties ; but I must tell you, that if there is not a first-rate dinner, 
there will be what they call a row. I know, Miss Josephine, you will 
see to this.” 

“‘T see you treat us as your servants,” replied Josephine. ‘You 
don’t surely suppose that this affected politeness, which you support 
with such polite acts, can have any effect on us? It is too transparent.” 

He coloured a little—actually coloured—and said nothing. 

“We cannot persuade you French,” he answered, “ that all this is in 
the regular course. Once the machinery is set in motion it must work. 
If I could only get you to accept this first grand principle, then we 
could get on comfortably and see what could be done to make the 
pressure as light as possible. But I positively begin to despair, though 
I own to having had some hopes from the good sense of Miss 
Josephine,” and after a slight pause he added with a smile, ‘‘ Lezack.” 

“You might do me a favour,” said Josephine, flushing up. “To 
make a beginning of your system 

“T know what you mean,” he said, with the same good humour; 
“to spare you my ‘hateful compliments,’ or some such phrase.” He 
saw he was right, for Josephine was confused. “ Never mind,” he went 
on; “these are all trifles, and the times are serious. Adieu.” He then 
bowed, and left the room. 

“Josephine, my child,” said the poor wine merchant, “what should 
we do but for you? This savage quails before you. He feels 
uncomfortable in the presence of your true dignity and nobility.” 

Josephine could not help smiling. ‘If he were a savage,” she said, 
“‘T fear all my nobility would avail me little. No, we see what he is— 
cold, business-like, and unfeeling. Perhaps he thinks he is serving his 
country.” 

“© Poor France, poor France!” groaned the wine merchant. “ And 
my beautiful Mouton, twenty francs a bottle, sacrificed to these guzzlers, 
who do not know the difference between it and the common swipes at 
the cabaret.” 

Here entered old Jacquet, much altered, dragging his limbs like a 
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whipped hound ; and indeed, the tails of his coat seemed to curl in 
between his legs like that of such an animal. He came to give an 
account of their troubles during the past night. His story was piteous 
indeed. Nearly twenty of “those brutes” had burst in on them, 
and oh, the vexation, the degradation, they had subjected him to! 
They had profaned his person! they had taken his room, his wine, his 
furniture, everything. ‘‘ They insulted my wife, telling her to get to the 
garret. And when I said they were cowards to speak in that style to a 
woman, two of the ruffians dragged me down, and flung me into the 
street, bidding me find a room at the ‘pot-house.’ Yes, I tell you the 
exact truth, they profaned my person!” 

And the poor old fellow bent the “ person” that had been thus out- 
raged over the table, and wept. 












CHAPTER VIII. 
LATER in the day entered Jacquet junior, with tragic moodiness on his 
brow, his arms folded. He bowed stiffly to Josephine, who ran to meet 
him with delight. After the scene of last night, she felt that there had 
been a loss of respect somewhere, and that it was a little difficult to 
carry off the situation. She saw that he was deeply offended—and 
with her / 

‘ Don’t be afraid,’ he said, stiffly, “I shan’t compromise your 
interests. But I have friends who would not enjoy seeing me insulted 
—yes, insulted—when I was helpless. What could I do to that fellow, 
with his beasts of soldiers dragging me into the street? And you looked 
on, you spoke to him civilly.” 

*“* Dearest Charles,” said Josephine, ‘‘if you only knew how we felt 
for you! But what could we do?” 

“ Never mind,” he answered ; “I have friends that will not see me 
degraded. I went to them straight from this place, and they said it 
was infamous. I shall know in future where to look for those that like 
me. But I see well what you were at.” 

* What, pray,” said Josephine, calmly ; “what was I at, as you call 
it?” 

“You were base enough to be flattered by his attentions; an 
enemy of the country, too. You'd better not let any of the Radicals 
hear of your firtations with a Prussian; they have mobbed women 
before now for far less.” 

Josephine looked at him with an expression between pity, and— 
was it contempt? She was not in the least flattered by this display 
of a ferocious and unmanly jealousy. “I think you forget that you are 
speaking to your own Josephine,” she said ; “at least, you will be sorry 
for all this when you think it over.” 

“ Jacquet, my dear child,” said old Lezack, “your wits are disordered 
by these terrible days. Josephine, dear, you must have allowance.” 
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“T have been collared by Prussians and turned into the street. And 
you looked on! You enjoyed it; I saw that you did. I can’t forgive it, 
and I wont!” And the young man, darting a haughty, scornful look on 
all around, his eyes flashing and his limbs striding, left the room, much 
as the young fremier would do at our Versailles theatre. 

“I don’t know what’s over him. He takes all this business so much 
to heart. Do you know I think he is a little upset with the attentions 
his new friends have paid him,” said old Jacquet, who rarely identified 
himself with his own family, except under pressure from his wife. “The 
girls made up to him; and they delight in his little songs. They are 
really tip-top people, so Madam J. says.” 

Josephine listened to this little revelation with some curiosity and a 
little scorn ; a shade of doubt and trouble was on her fair brow. This 
display of pettiness, and the selfishness really at the bottom of the 
attack made upon herself, seemed hopelessly inconsistent with the 
chivalrous ideal which every woman forms of her hero. It was like a 
hammer knocking the clay figure to pieces, and she may have felt 
something like an ache at her heart to think that it would be hard to 
restore it. But she said nothing, and raising her head a little higher, 
which was the utmost expression of haughtiness known to her, quitted 
the room. 

That day it became known that the conquering Crown Prince was 
to arrive, and as the French were a sight-seeing people, it was not so 
unnatural that the townsfolk should feel some curiosity. Some of our 
Radicals were furious at this want of dignity. But the portion near 
the Reservoirs Hotel and Prefecture had always plenty of loungers in 
“the best of times,” now so far off, alas! and numbers of passers-by, 
and it was not monstrous that they should stop and chatter a little 
in these worst of days. 

The Prefecture had been seized on, and the doors duly chalked, 
this being the only notice the prefect himself, who was writing in his 
cabinet, received that his dwelling was “required.” I found myself up 
there with the rest. There were scornful faces on the Blouses, and 
gesticulations enough ; but when their energy brought them too near, a 
burly, hunch-shouldered German drove them back. Need I say that 
old Jacquet was subjected to this ignominy? And it must be owned that 
there was a certain righteousness in it; the process being that of “the 
stocks of our muskets in their backs”—the mode in which he would 
have driven the Prussians to Berlin. 

It was here that I noticed a party of showily-dressed ladies, all 
stretching their heads, and talking to each other loudly, and whom I 
recognized as the Lambert party. I had seen them enter the town, 
their great boxes overhead, some of whose contents they were now 
displaying. They had, indeed, followed the enforced mode of dressing 
in black which most of the French women followed, but it was black of 
the gayest kind. I could hear the tattle of the frivolous creatures, 
to whom the misfortunes of their native country were misfortunes only 
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so far as they interfered with their fashionable pleasures, and interrupted 
the revels of “‘the dear Empire.” I could see the glances of anger and 
disgust that were directed at this party, and which were received with 
utter indifference and even unconsciousness, for ladies of this class had 
a supreme contempt for the mob and the lower canaz/le. They did not 
moderate their voices, and their chatter was certainly amusing. 

“ T wonder, will young Beningsen be with him?” 

“ Oh, he is certain to be, mamma; you know we read his name.” 

“Now mind. Do watch carefully, dear. I can’t see at that 
distance, and those odious helmets so disguise the face. Ah! Mr. 
Charles, you here !” 

Here arrived young Jacquet, very spruce and gallant, and a fresh 
chatter of greeting broke out, all talking together. I must own to the 
embarrassment of the young gentleman. He was, however, taken 
complete possession of, with many a “‘ you must get us a good view. We 
are dying to see the Crown Prince. Do you know who is with him? 
Only think! young Beningsen!” But here they dropped their voice, 
owing to a warning look from their listener. ‘‘We used to meet him 
at the Tuileries’ balls. He was charming. And it is so nice to have a 
friend at Court!” 

“T entreat you,” said young Jacquet, in great distress, “not to talk 
so loud. They'll denounce us all. You must not think of such 
things now. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said one of the young ladies. “What a time 
they are! I declare they must be coming now.” 

I then heard him say earnestly to the ladies, “You are not 
going to wait and see the enemies of our country arrive? You had 
better come away. Do let me conduct you home.” 

One of them tittered. ‘Enemies of the country! What a droll 
idea! I tell you we know one of them. Besides, all these people 
are waiting.” 

“Oh, they know no better.” 

“Now, Mr. Charles, don’t be absurd! Give me your arm, and 
help me to a good place. You are not afraid of these Germans, 
surely !” 

The next moment Mr. Charles, who, as we have reason to know, 
was rather a weak young man, was absorbed into the party, and held 
securely. At the same time, the rude gensdarmes, with many gruff 
sounds, began shoving and driving the blouses back, according to a 
process which consisted in lifting the butts of their muskets as though 
they were going to strike, or “punch” with them. Where there was a 
slowness, or a passive resistance, these arms of persuasion were applied. 
As the young hero and his party were thus rudely dealt with like the 
rest, he felt a touch of a far lighter description on his arm. Josephine 
was passing that way, in a cap, with a basket on her arm, for she did 
not disdain the rural mode of going to do the household commissions. 
“Come away,” she said, gently ; “ you don’t wish to stay here to look at 
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the enemies of our country!” Then in a lower tone—“I was a little 
hasty this morning. Forgive me. Come, dear Charles, with me.” 

One of the young ladies was listening with curiosity. 

He was irresolute. “I am not going to look at them,” he said. 
“You see I am with these ladies ; I cannot leave them in a crowd.” 

‘Pray who is this person?” said the young lady. ‘“‘ What does 
she want with you ?” 

Josephine drew herself up. Without answering, she again pressed 
the young man. “Do, do come,” she said. 

“Well, this is singular,” said they. ‘‘ Pray don’t let us detain you. 
Go, by all means, with your lady friend.” 

“T wish you would not tease me,” he said, in an impatient, pettish 
tone. ‘“ Don’t you see these are particular friends of mine ?” 

Without a word more Josephine withdrew, her face showing an 
expression of sad surprise, and something like contempt. The feminine 
character of her late idol was more and more revealed. I could see he 
was still irresolute, but at the same time his dignity was wounded. 

“What strange acquaintances you have,” I heard the ladies say. 
“ That person seems to have you quite in leading-strings.” 

There was no time to add more. For now came the sound of 
jangling chains and clattering scabbards, and trampling of hoofs. The 
hoarse “‘ Heraus!” and other words of command, followed. The guard 
poured out of the Prefecture, and stood to arms, and once more the 
musket stocks were plied with savage effect. Up dashed a few uhlans, 
hussars in the square four-pointed caps, brandishing their lances, while 
behind was a crowd of horsemen, in the centre of whom rode the 
Prince, of whom all had read and heard so much. He was quite 
conspicuous, and needed no pointing out. The flat boy’s cap, with the 
white button, the plain frock coat, covered with orders of as plain a 
kind, with long boots, and above all, the grave almost English face, with 
the soft eyes and kindly expression, and full brown beard, all pointed 
that “ Fritz,” whose achievements the French had followed with such 
a mysterious curiosity. Beside him rode Von Blumenthal, his chief of 
the staff and deputy, and about him a host of officers of every degree. 
There was something in the appearance of these men, and in their 
figures and dress, that struck uncomfortably on all who looked. 
Faces and figures were of a cold, unfamiliar sternness and hardness. 
There was a sense of business and thoroughness exhibited also in their 
dress and appointments ; and the French present must have thought 
that their own slight and gay gold-bespangled fellows, were not of the 
stuff to encounter these solid, inflexible, and irresistible men. 

In a moment the Prince had got down from his horse and 
entered, and the crowd dispersed. Versailles had now got a ruler. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GENERAL VOIGHTS-RHETZ was, it seems, the “Commandant of the 
Place,” as it is called, the military controller of the town—a courteous 
officer, but inflexible and pitiless, as our poor Mayor and Councillors 
soon found out. From him came all the warnings, orders, and directions 
which were to drive these unfortunate magnates wild. He it was that 
courteously brought to their notice the iron regulations of the German 
military code, which fixed death for a vast number of things, including 
“communication with the enemy,” the enemy being the Mayor’s own 
countrymen. From him came the notices of the fines and contributions 
which were imposed on the luckless town. To him, also, were made all 
those complaints for which, somehow, no redress could be obtained. 
Thus, when a saddle and bridle was required for a gendarme and could 
not be got, a fine of £80 was promptly imposed. We heard of warm 
appeals to the Crown Prince against this hardship, but it was not until 
one of the Councillors had furnished the articles out of his own stables 
that it was graciously remitted. There was a fine for this, that—for 
everything. 

Indeed, with every day the oppression seemed to be felt more 
deeply, and the hardships of the long occupation clung more closely 
to the limbs of the town, like the fabled Shirt. Every one in the 
place was brought in direct contact with these Germans, having a 
certain number of them forced on him and his family, being unable to 
be secure from their hateful presence for an hour in the day. Thus, in 
addition to the general public oppression, was added this more direct 
private suffering. The soldiers seemed for the most part brutal 
fellows of the coarsest type, made arrogant by the example of their 
officers. They knew that they could do pretty much as they pleased, 
as redress was almost hopeless. There were indeed military police 
walking about, but when they were appealed to in any outrage it was 
usually to arrest the Frenchman and drag him off to prison. The 
natives—sensitive, high-strung people—exasperated by the slow series 
of extortions and injuries, had not the calmness to help themselves, and 
often were betrayed into some act that gave their enemies a pretext for 
harshness. Not a day passed without some scuffle; the German, when 
excited by liquor, often drawing his short sword on his host, who then 
perhaps disarming him, was set on by the rest and dragged off by the 
gendarmes. The lawlessness, too, of their plundering would almost 
seem to have been inspired by superior direction. Everything was 
broken open and ransacked. Cabinets and cupboards full of papers, 
“of no use but to the owner,” were torn up in disgust; as at the 
Prefecture, where the archives were used for cleaning the men’s boots. 
Where fuel was a little short, the favourite course was to smash up a 
chair or a table, and use the fragments. In the outskirts, where there 
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was no restraint, doors and windows were employed for the same 
purpose. To make the presence of these invaders as odious and 
repulsive as possible, there was only wanting one singular element, 
which to this hour is -still alive in Versailles, and adds a physical 
loathing to the recollection of their presence. These fellows brought 
with them, and left behind, a strange odour, of a sickening and special 
kind, which might be traced to their habit of often sleeping in their 
clothes, and to the mixtures of coarse food, sausages, garlic, and scraps 
of meat which they carried about them in their pockets. This flavour 
elung to the walls and furniture long after their departure, and could 
only be removed by a disinfecting process. The unpleasant association 
produced a “psychological” result of a different kind to the one the 
victors relied on, and added a keen and more personal sense of 
loathing. 

This psychological process, by the way, as I learned from various 
persons in spectacles and half-civilian dress who attended the army, was 
part of the intended chastisement. Curious to say, the army was 
accompanied by various professors and counsellors, a detachment of 
the vast Professorthiim which overrides the Fatherland, and who had 
come to aid in the intellectual work. There was that small Dr. Hassel, 
secretary to the Crown Prince, for instance, who, in addition to his 
duties, was to aid in the “ psychological” treatment. The gravity and 
earnestness with which this side of the question was enforced, the 
barbarian faith in their theory, would have excited laughter but for 
the piteous seriousness of the events going on about us. We heard 
indeed that the professors and many of the higher officers, imbued with 
the doctrines of the Professorthiim, were indignant at the forbearance 
and order with which the place had been treated. They declared that 
.the true course would have been, on entering, at once to have levied a 
crushing contribution of war, stripping the natives of nearly all their 
resources ; and that the soldiers should have been allowed to have been 
at free quarters for a short time. This treatment would have had a 
wholesome effect: the inhabitants would have been brought down to 
a state of terror and dejection. That would have been the “ psycho- 
logical” moment. ‘There would have been no trouble, no difficulties. 
Everything would have been submitted to. These theories were gravely 
urged ; and barbarous as they were, there was no doubt an amount of 
cruel sense in them. Now they declared it was too late; and the rude 
Philistines were not slow to find fault with the amiable Crown Prince, 
whose good heart had interposed. 

Bad and brutal as the soldiers were, the behaviour of the officers 
was infinitely worse. They were determined to make up for the failure 
of the Crown Prince to do his duty. Their arrogance and oppression 
was enough to drive the poor people out of their wits. And yet their 
conduct was dictated by the most genuine motives. They looked on 
the natives as a scum or canai//e, much as Europeans in the East do, or 
did, on the class called “niggers.” They assumed that these lower 
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French had no feelings like others; or if they had, had forfeited all 
rights to have feelings. There was the theory of chastisement in revenge 
for old wrongs, and a pretence of giving a scourging lesson for the 
future, that would deter—a pretence, because they would have been 
only too glad to have an opportunity of returning and repeating the 
discipline. 

One of our imposed guests was an excellent specimen of this 
Professorthiim teaching, and we occasionally heard of his cold and cruel 
practises. On one of these days, the elder Jacquet came bursting in, his 
rotund figure heaving and throbbing, and the tears evidently on their 
way to his round eyes. ‘O poor France, my poor France!” he said. 
“These ””—here he gravely went over and shut the door close—“ these 
brutes have her under their heel. What do you think I saw in the 
Royal Street just now? That vile Colonel was walking along with 
two of his officers, picking their steps like dancing masters, when a cab 
went by—poor Pitou’s, who has driven your poor mother, Josephine, 
many atime. They called to him, and the poor fellow thought they 
were a fare ; when, the next minute he was pulled from his box, one of 
the scoundrels took the whip and mounted, the Colonel got inside, and 
off they drove. The poor soul was wringing his hands and crying in 
the street, for he knows he’ll never see his cab again. They did the 
same yesterday with another. They want it for a courier. Robbers!” 

“ Robbers, indeed,” said Josephine. 

“Did you hear about the rifles and pistols? ‘That Voots Rhé, or 
de Riz—their vile German gutterals stick in my throat and choke 
me . 





“ Voights-Rhetz,” some one said. 

“Well, that arch-robber had ordered that every gun, rifle, fowling- 
piece, saloon pistol even, should be collected and deposited, under pain 
of being shot or dragged off to gaol: I can’t tell what their disgraceful, 
infamous regulations are. Never, the Adjunct told me was there a 
more lovely and elegant collection of arms, beautifully carved, and some 
set in silver. They were to be kept, this Vootz Riz gave out, till the 
peace, and then restored. Would you believe it, the second Adjunct 
told me he yesterday came point-blank on one of these fellows coming 
out, and he had the carved walnut stock of his own (the Adjunct’s) 
fowling-piece sticking out from under his cloak! Since then I hear they 
lounge in regularly, and pick and choose what will suit them, to send 
home for themselves, and as presents. ‘They are gentlemen, are they 
not!” 

“Ves,” said Josephine, “this is their cu/tur.” 

As it was with the officers, so it was with the soldiers. A terrible 
gang of hook-nosed, shock-headed Jews—such as are seen at the 
Quarter at Frankfort—swarmed after the army, with great carts and 
waggons. These fellows were ready to buy anything and everything. 
To them the soldiers repaired with the contents of the rifled cupboards 
or the stray bit of furniture which had been required only that morning : 
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another of the same kind being required to supply its place within a 
day or two. The officers did not disdain to make use of these con- 
venient auxiliaries, and the favourite “clocks” and pictures, anything 
choice or that would serve for a present were duly packed on the 
waggons and sent home. ‘The grand spoliation was at Sevres—where 
these gentlemen helped themselves so freely, that china plates and the 
ware generally became almost a drug in the market. This “looting,” 
however, was not so great a hardship as was represented, and was to 
a certain extent a matter of course: the surprise was to find such 
professors of cu/tur condescending to such petty thefts. 

On the other there was a childish unreason and a sad lack of dignity 
and sense among the victims of the occupation. Everything was a 
grievance and a special wrong; they found their dignity wounded in 
everything. Some of the affronts which they complained of were of the 
most absurd kind—of their feelings being hurt, &c. ; and here certainly; 
the oft-repeated reproach, “ You would have war and you must put up 
with the results,” was quite fair. The elder Jacquet’s complaint was of 
this kind. 

“Would you believe it?” he said; “the fellows invited us to sit 
down with them—to join their dinner. If you saw the look of scorn 
and contempt I gave them, and how I turned on my heel and left 
the room !” 

They complained, too, of the soldiers singing the “Watch on the 
Rhine” and other songs ; of their shouts for Fatherland, and of their 
general want of “delicacy.” All which was ridiculous, and only a chal- 
lenge to the enemy, who enjoyed torturing their “feelings” in this way. 

Thus the first two or three weeks went by, the oppression gradually 
tightening every day and every hour, as the organization became more 
complete and accurate, and the machinery of exaction more nicely 
adjusted. In our house a kind of regular system had set in, which was 
submitted to with a silent resignation, mainly owing to the good sense 
and firmness of Josephine. Captain Miiller was generally away at the 
outposts, being clearly a very capable officer of a managing kind, and 
the presence of the colonel and his companions was chiefly felt in the 
pressure of repeated orders for dinners—entertainments which Josephine 
again did her best to make of the best kind. One afternoon she was 
sitting at her little cabinet casting about for ways and means, which were 
falling low, for the tax on their resources was very heavy, when Captain 
Miiller appeared at the door, and, entering, begged permission to enter. 
“‘T have been away, Miss Josephine,” he said, “ but I hope things have 
gone on satisfactorily in my absence.” 

Josephine stood up haughtily. She would never accept these 
pretences at courtesies. 

“T presume,” she said, “that you and your friends are satisfied. We 
can do no more than we do.” 

“TIT mean I hope the men have behaved properly and with 
moderation. You know you have only to complain to me.” 
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“ Moderation,” said she, ‘‘is out of the question. We are oppressed 
with this burden, but we have made no complaint. You have got 
everything we have—our house, our food, our wine, our services. You 
can take no more.” 

“Still irreconcileable!” he said. ‘‘ You are determined not to have 
me as a friend! Yet permit me to say that is not according to your 
usual wisdom, Miss Josephine.” 

She coloured and made a movement of impatience. 

““You have a right to our zames, as well as to everything else, so 
address us as you please. Neither can you know much of my wisdom. 
We are irreconcileable—as you allude to that—and it will be more 
satisfactory if it continue so.” 

“Why ? if I may ask, Miss Lezack.” 

** Because—because. Surely you,” added she, vehemently, “ or rather 
your nation, cannot be so dull as to suppose that we are to be soothed 
under our great wrong by a few soft phrases.” 

“But I have gone beyond soft phrases,” said he, gently. ‘“ You are 
a little unjust.” 

“ Under what obligation are we to you? Is it for that indulgence 
you obtained us on the first day as to our rooms, when you secured mine 
for me so effectually ? or my poor father’s stock of wine? or is 

“Go on,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ with my other enormities. What 
else ?” 

“We shall know them soon,” said Josephine, with a sigh; ‘too 
soon perhaps.” 

“You are unjust,” he said, gravely, “and I think you will own it. 
As to your room, I had nothing to do with it. I have no power to 
arrange or order. I may lighten the hardships to a small extent, and 
that I hope to prove to you one day. As for the wine—has your father 
been to his cellar lately ?” 

“No,” said Josephine. 

“Then I have. Those choice wines that he so bewails are all safe, 
and will be so. They are sealed up. What our officers have used is 
the ordinary sort, and they have not taken much of that. The 
champagnes may be taken; but our colonel is a man of fortune, and 
would disdain to drink what he did not pay for. I would not say as 
much for the others, but I shall take care they do not get it. Now what 
do you say, Miss Josephine Lezack ?” 

With a sudden impulse Josephine put her hand out, then drew it 
back quickly. , 

He laughed. 

“ Offering your hand to an enemy of the country! That would 
never do. However, you will think over this, and above all satisfy 
yourself with your own eyes—for of course you must not take a 
Prussian’s word—and then own that you judged me unfairly. There 
is the key ; you will, I am sure, keep it safe, and if it be wanted will 
restore it to me. Now, if there be anything else i 
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“No, no,” said Josephine, “nothing. I certainly was hasty. And 
if I can P 

“Quite right,” he said, carelessly. ‘I see you have a piano here. 
You sing and play, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “but I shall not touch it till these disastrous 
times have gone by.” 

“You will think: it unfeeling of me if I occasionally have a little 
music for myself on it? It is very dull depressing work, I assure you, 
for us. Would it be too much?” 

“Oh, no,” said Josephine. “Besides, you know you have the 
right——” 

She felt there was something ungracious in this speech. 

“Well, of course,” he said, “‘we might, if we chose, burst into your 
drawing-room, or have your piano dragged down to our rooms, but I 
could not bring myself to that exactly. No; sometimes when you are 
out I should take it as a great favour , 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Josephine. “In fact, if you care now. 
You are welcome at any time. You will find plenty of music here.” 

“‘T shall wait till you are out of hearing,” he said, smiling. “I know 
how our German notes will grate on your ear. It is very kind of 


? 








you. 
He went over to the piano, took off his gloves, and sat down. 


Josephine felt a singular curiosity to stay and listen. It looked a little 
churlish, she felt, hurrying off in this fashion, but it would not do to 
listen to ‘‘the enemy.” 

In a moment he was turning over her music, which, he found, was 
chiefly German. He took a little volume of Schuman’s dainty children’s 
tunes, with their oddly capricious and fanciful titles, and glided through 
them with an airy delicate touch. Here too were Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Ambroise Thomas, and in a moment his nimble fingers were flying over 
the keys with prodigious grasp and mastery. There were some songs 
too—certain poverty-stricken “romances,” with love-lorn pictures on the 
outside, but sickly, romantic, and those songs of the seducing but 
somewhat feeble Gounod, which he showered forth during his London 
sojourn. These he dismissed after a few bars’ trial, and then fell into 
some of the more vigorous strains of his own country. He had a fine 
full voice, with rather touching cadences. Then he took up an 
English song, which he sung with perfect accent and intelligence. 

It was a melancholy regretful strain, passing, as German songs do, 
from the first tranquil portion to a fine burst and change of key in the 


last. 


And so beneath this foreign sky, 
To her my longing heart doth turn ; 
And should I live, or must I die, 
Her love within my soul shall burn. 
For she holds my heart in keeping, 
In the battle, in the dangers ; 
My lady fair may soon be weeping, 
And he that loves her lie with strangers. 
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There was a plaintiveness in the fashion in which the singer gave this 
strain. It penetrated down through the house to where Josephine was. 
He went over it, and over it again, until she had almost learned the 
refrain. 


For she holds my heart in keeping, 

In the battles, through the dangers ; 
My lady fair may soon be weeping, 

And he that loves her lie with strangers. 


It had a sort of fascination, and Josephine, who had sat down 
to her work, now rose softly and went out to listen. The accompani- 
ment was full and played with the effect which a pianist can alone give. 
His voice vibrated from above to below. She felt a longing curiosity 
to hear the words, of which she had only caught the last lines. She 
mounted still higher, drawn up the stairs by this curious attraction, 
until she actually stood at the door listening. Now she heard the 
words, and the sort of passion he put in the strain. At the close, 
as his fingers run over the keys, he gave a sigh, with an “Ah, dear me!” 
and then fell back into the favourite strain once more. Josephine was 
irresistibly attracted and she knew not why. 

She listened for at least a quarter of an hour, during which time 
he tried many things. Now dashing into a Waltz of Chopin’s— 
dreamy, erratic, spasmodic—and performed with an airy ease and 
grace, that made it seem “child’s-play” to him, as it is called. She 
had never heard music in such grace and melodious variety. This 
“barbarian ” had certainly wonderful gifts. 

Suddenly she felt a touch on her arm. She was so absorbed she 
had not heard the steps descending the stairs. It was her father in his 
velvet skull-cap and dressing-gown. His naturally mild eyes were full of 
anger. 

“Come down,” he said, “leave this place. For shame! for shame!” 

Full of confusion Josephine followed. As she did so the singer had 
returned to the original lay : 


She who holds my heart in keeping— 





and was chanting it with even more tenderness. 

When they reached the room below there was, as usual, the inevi- 
table Jacquet seated, eagerly communing with his favourite bottle, and 
descanting for the thousandth time of the infamy of the invader. 

“You degenerate child,” said her father in a trembling voice, “is 
this the way you disgrace us! listening to the vile songs of this 
marauder, this enemy of our wretched country. O Josephine, I did not 
think you would have done this.” 

“ Dearest father,” said she affectionately, “‘ you mistake; indeed you 
do. You known I am so fond of music, and when I heard him 
singing , 

“*A fellow of that sort: a low cruel cold-blooded villain! Never, 
never shall that piano be touched by one belonging to me. It is 
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polluted—it is like their insolence indeed! How dare he touch my 
piano! But what can I do? I am helpless—a poor, poor, feeble 
man.” 

“‘ Like them all,” said old Jacquet vehemently. ‘He calls himself 
a gentleman and talks of his culture—and seizes on a lady’s piano, and 
thrusts himself into your drawing-room.” 

‘“‘We must do him justice,” said Josephine, colouring.” ‘‘He came 
and asked my leave first.” ; 

“And you gave it,” said her father starting up. ‘ My child gave 
him leave!” 

“What could I do?” said Josephine. 

“Yes, yes,” interposed old Jacquet, good naturedly. ‘ What could 
she do, you know? If she had refused, he would have taken it, 
‘required’ it, ha, ha! I know these blackguards well.” 

“No,” said Josephine desperately, “again I must set you right. 
He would not—he was polite and forbearing. It would have been 
ungracious to refuse what was asked in that way.” 

M. Lezack groaned. 

“This is the worst,” he said. “My own daughter—treachery in my 
own family! These robbers have stripped me of everything. Let 
them drive me out of the house. Now I see what is coming perfectly. 
They will leave us nothing. But I will not listen to his vile songs—it 
is my house so long as I am in it. It is an insult, it is mean, base, 
cowardly. Let him take my wine, my——” 

“Dear father,” said Josephine. “I implore you, do not excite 
yourself in this way. As for the wine—it is all safe. This officer, 
whom you say is a robber, has saved it for us. Here is the key.” 

Mr. Lezack was speechless at this news. Old Jacquet stared and 
strained and rolled his goggle-eyes till the strings all but cracked. At 
last the latter murmured “treachery” or “betrayed!” the favourite 
exclamations of the day, “‘ Vous sommes trahis!” Mr. Lezack, more 
reasonable, took the key in a mechanical way from Josephine and sat 
down without saying a word. Josephine seized the opportunity to retire, 
a little pleased with her triumph. 

It must be owned that she thought with pleasure over the trans- 
action, as well in view of the future as of the past. This alien did 
really show respect for her wishes. Who knew what alleviations of 
their hardships she might yet be able to obtain from him by judicious 
conduct, if her father and his friend—who were naturally a little 
unreasonably embittered—did not frustrate her? No matter: it was 
her duty to conciliate. She would accept any little unpleasantness, 
for in the end it would be for all their good. He was certainly, this 
Captain Miiller, friendly, and a gentleman, after a way—the way of the 
Prussians—and he had borne her injustice with great moderation and 
good temper. 

Hark ! there he was, once more back to his favourite strain : 


She who holds my heart in keeping— 
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He certainly sang from his heart. Could there be a lady, some 
Prussian fair-eyed woman, to whom he was travelling back in song. 
No doubt there was, and why should there not be! It was really 
in his favour. Certainly these Germans were wonderfully accomplished. 
No Frenchman that she had ever heard sang like that, in so manly and 
at the same time touching a way. 

How natural that our Josephine’s thoughts should next wander off 
in the direction, of comparisons, always so odious, and that the little 
vocal meanderings of Charles Jacquet should recur to her mind! They 
were certainly of a different order, artificial and perhaps theatrical. 

Such was Josephine’s reverie during that night. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


t. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 

Author of Fasti Sacri. Two vols. Bell and Son, 1874. 
A BOOK like that now before us raises in us a mixed feeling of admira- 
tion and regret. Mr. Lewin is very well known from his other works, 
as well as for the work on St. Paul, to which, he tells us, he has devoted 
his attention for forty years—not, of course, his exclusive attention. 
After he had finished his first labours upon it, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, he found that he was just too late in the field. The 
publishers to whom he applied were just about to bring out Messrs. 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul. We need not 
speak of the merits or defects of that very popular work, which has 
certainly interfered with and shut out from public favour Mr. Lewin’s 
own book. That gentleman, however, has persevered, and we now find 
him putting forth his work in the two magnificent volumes before us, 
which, in point of copious and beautiful illustration, are most certainly 
superior to any edition of the rival book. In point of scholarship, also, 
we do not think Mr. Lewin is at all behind his competitors. He has 
followed good guidance, he has been a most industrious and devoted 
student on his own account, his judgment seems to us generally sound 
and always worthy of respect. His book would be the popular English 
book on St. Paul, if there were not in existence already the other work 
on the same subject of which we speak. As it is, we are by no means 
sure that it will not in the long run take its place as the most respected 
of the two. 

In all this there is certainly very much to admire. The labour and 
expense to which the author must have put himself, out of pure love of 
his subject, can hardly be reckoned up. No man can devote himself 
to such a subject as the life and writings of St. Paul without finding in 
his devotion its own reward, and when we remember the number of 
frivolous and childish subject-matters on which all the resources of 
artistic illustration and embellishment are so often lavished, we cannot 
but feel respect for the man who spends them upon a work like the 
present. But, now, what is the result of all this industry and expendi- 
ture? We have a very good exterior narrative of the life of the great 
Apostle. We have a very good account, moreover, of the connection 
of that life with the history of the times, of the position of the Jews, 
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both at home and abroad, and of the political and social surroundings 
of the new religion which was represented to so large a portion of the 
Roman world by the personal character and action of St. Paul. All 
that a knowledge of contemporary authors, all that a wide acquaintance 
with antiquarian remains, all that maps and woodcuts of places and 
coins and busts can give us toward the perfect comprehension of the 
career of the Apostle, is here to be found. And yet we cannot but feel 
that it is perfectly possible to read through a book of this sort, and in 
some measure even study it, and yet to remain entire strangers to 
St. Paul himself. And it is this which makes us say that a book like 
that before us causes some regret as well as much admiration. 

It has been in the arrangements of Providence that there should 
be One character only in the New Testament the features of which are 
drawn in its pages with more minuteness than that of St. Paul. The 
burning, but often difficult, words which came forth from that noble 
heart of his, fill half the space occupied by the records of the Christian 
covenant, and, truly understood, his Epistles, together with those of the 
other Apostles, so far fewer in number and smaller in bulk, form the 
best of all commentaries on the Gospels and on the Acts, in which last 
book he shares with St. Peter the first place in point of prominence. 
These are considerations which enable us to understand to some extent 
the immense influence which St. Paul has exercised in the formation of 
the Church and, in particular, on the shaping of her theology. The 
great Christian doctrines, if we may so speak, seem to lie as in their 
seed in the words and actions of our Lord, and to have passed from the 
mind of St. Paul to the schools of the Church. Moreover, his Epistles 
are eminently practical, and the many questions which he had to settle 
for infant communities, as at Corinth or Thessalonica, have drawn from 
him a large number of decisions in moral theology and other kindred 
departments, which have been the rule of the Church in all places and 
in all ages. But it would be idle to attempt even to catalogue the 
reasons which recommend the Epistles to the most careful study of the 
Christian scholar. In them, more than in anything else, are the mind 
and heart of St. Paul to be found. It follows that any attempt to give 
an account of him which is not deeply theological, and even ascetic, 
provokes us as almost childish. Mr. Lewin, like Messrs. Conybeare 
and Howson, has written a book which is of the highest value in a low 
kind of usefulness. His readers will know all about St. Paul—except 
St. Paul himself. 


2. The American Catholic Quarterly Review. No.1. January, 1876. 
Philadelphia: Hardy and Mahony. 

It was but the other day, in speaking of the last number of 
Dr. Brownson’s Review, with which that distinguished Catholic writer 
closed the series of his well known periodical, that we ventured to speak 
of his example of independence and industry in dealing for himself with 
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the questions of the day, in that serious style which becomes earnest 
men who are alive to the importance of the mental conflict which is 
going on all around them, as an example which deserved to be more 
widely followed by American Catholics than had up to that time been 
the case. The new year has brought us the proof that, if Dr. Brownson 
is obliged partially to lay aside his pen, there are plenty of learned and 
able writers either to follow him or to accompany him in the same high 
path of literature. Up to the present time, the chief periodical organs 
of American Catholics—except Dr. Brownson’s own Review—have been 
of the lighter order, and even these have been largely supported by 
other than American writers—not to speak of translations and even 
borrowed articles. It must be a great satisfaction to all who have the 
interests of Catholic literature at heart, to see that the period of com- 
parative inactivity in this respect on the part of American Catholics is 
passing away. The Review, the first number of which is now before us, 
bids fair to take a very high position. It is quite equal in learning and 
in writing-power to the best American periodicals. But we are particu- 
larly delighted to see its promoters aim so high, and we most sincerely 
trust that they will find that their appeal to the support of Catholics in 
the United States will be cordially responded to. 

In order to give an idea of this new publication, it will be enough 
to mention the subject of the articles in the present number, with 
the names of their authors. Dr. O’Connor treats of “Anti-Catholic 
Prejudice,” Dr. Brownson writes in his own well-known style on the 
“Philosophy of the Supernatural,” and Dr. Becker on the “ Classical 
Education of the Day.” Dr. Corcoran follows with an historical article 
on “the Jesuits,” Dr. M‘Glynn has a paper on the “‘ Bugbear of Vatican- 
ism,” and Dr. Lynch contributes a very learned and theological article 
on the “ Divinity of Christ.” The two last articles are by Mr. Wolff on 
“ Modern Physicists and the Origin of Man,” and by Mr. John Gilmary 
Shea on ihe “Catholic Church in America.” This is certainly a very 
good bill of fare. Some notices and reviews follow ; and we may hope 
that this department of the new Review will not in future, as in this first 
number, confine itself to American books, or rather, to speak more 
correctly, to American translations or American reprints of Catholic 
works published in Europe. Few people suffer more from what we 
must consider the great unfairness of the American laws as to copyright 
than Catholic writers in England and Ireland, and we are much 
mistaken if the present book system, so to call it, of America, does not 
to some extent act injuriously even as to higher interests than those of 
individual writers. There is far less practical cooperation between the 
English speaking Catholics on this side of the Atlantic and on the other 
than there ought to be. The English language—such in the disposition 
of Providence—is becoming the language which is spoken more 
universally in all parts of the world than any other. At the same 
time, English speaking Catholics are comparatively few, and their 
position in social importance is higher, as a general rule, than their 
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average in educational and literary prominence. The natural conclusion 
from these facts ought to be, that every effort should be made to spread 
what Catholic literature we possess in every part of the world where the 
English language is spoken. Divisions and rivalries, the fruits of 
particular interests, may hinder an immense good, and may even put 
back for some half-century or so the advance of Catholicism itself in 
many spheres in which its influence is at present lower than it ought 


to be. 


3. Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis. Auctoribus 
Presbyteris S.J. e Domo B.V.M. Sine Labe Conceptze ad Lacum. Tom. iii. Acta 
et Decreta S. Conciliorum qu ab Episcopis Americ Septentrionalis, Hiberniz, 
et Imperii Britannici, ab A.D. 1789, usque ad A.D. 1869, celebrata sunt. Friburgi 
Brisgoviee : Sumptibus Herder, 1875. 

This is the third instalment of a monumental work intended by its 
authors to complete the labours of Labbe, Hardouin, Coleti, and the 
Collectio Magna Regia (Paris, 1644). Beginning at a.D. 1682, it will 
contain a complete record of the Councils, whether Provincial, or 
Plenary, held by the Bishops in Catholic communion, both in East 
and West, down to our times. The first and fourth volumes have 
already issued from the press. The former gives in full detail the 
personne the acts and decrees of the several synodal gatherings of 
Bishops of the Latin rite from 1682, till 1789. The latter deals with 
the Provincial Councils holden in France in the course of the present 
century, and contains in an Appendix, a complete history of the so- 
called National Council summoned at Paris, in 1811, when Napoleon 
the First sought to force the episcopate of his ephemeral empire into 
complicity with his schismatic designs. We shall return to it anon. 

The third volume, with which we are immediately concerned, enables 
us to trace, in its every stage, the wondrous development of Catholicity 
on the soil of the great Transatlantic Republic. Beginning with the 
Diocesan Synod of Baltimore, in 1791, to which are added certain 
disciplinary enactments agreed upon by Dr. Carroll, the first Catholic 
Bishop, and subsequently, Metropolitan, in the United States, and his 
four com-provincials, at an informal meeting, in 1810, it unfolds with 
a scrupulous completeness of detail the series of the seven Provincial 
Councils of Baltimore, from 1829 till 1849. Next follows the Council 
of the then newly-formed province of Oregon in 1848. In 1852, the 
whole hierarchy of the Churches in the North American Federation 
met at Baltimore in Plenary, or National Council, the acts of which 
were subscribed by six Metropolitans, and no less than five and twenty 
Bishops. The second Plenary Council, holden in the same city, in 
1866, was attended, as the subscriptions show, by seven Archbishops, 
and thirty-eight Bishops, not counting Abbots and Provincials of other 
Regular Orders. Adhering to the chronological order, the Collection 
continues the series of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore, the tenth 
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of which was held in 1869. To these are added the synods of the 
several ecclesiastical provinces into which the territory of the United 
States has been divided within the last quarter of a century. Such are 
the three first Provincial Councils of New York, of Cincinnati, two of 
the Province of St. Louis, one of that of New Orleans. 

From the United States, we pass to the Canadian Dominion. We 
have four Councils of the Province of Quebec, held respectively in 
1851, 1854, 1863, and 1868; the Provincial Council of Halifax in 1847. 
Before crossing the Atlantic, we may as well mention the two Provincial 
Councils of Port of Spain, held in 1854 and 1867, in which several 
regulations were framed for the Churches, and congregations scattered 
up and down the West Indies. 

The series of Irish Councils in these later days opens with that of 
Tuam, in 1817, which is followed longo intervallo, by the Plenary Council 
of Thurles, in 1850, the fruits of which are apparent in the revival of 
Provincial Synods. Thus, we have the Second and Third Council of 
Tuam, the Councils of the respective provinces of Armagh, Dublin, and 
Cashel. The Synods of the Province of Westminster, are too well 
known to our clerical readers, at least, to need more than a passing 
mention. They are followed by the Provincial Councils of Australia, 
held in 1844 and ’69. 

Besides strictly Synodal gatherings, the collection contains the 
minutes of such informal meetings of the Bishops of Ireland, America, 
and Australia, as are concerned with ecclesiastical discipline. To the 
decrees of each Council, are prefixed the letters of indiction, the address. 
of the Fathers to the Sovereign Pontiff, with the reply thereto, the 
several Rescripts of the Propaganda, giving in an authentic form details 
it were a wearisome and bootless task to seek elsewhere. Of the value of 
a collection compiled with the minute and scrupulous care of which we 
meet the evidences at every page, of the extent of the service rendered 
by the exiled Fathers of Maria Laach to every branch of ecclesiastical 
science it were superfluous to speak. 

But it behoves us to profess our own personal obligations to them 
for the correction of an error in an article on “ Napoleon the First and 
the Pseudo Council of Paris,”! into which we were led by too implicit a 
reliance on Dr. Smet? and D’Haussonville.* The fall of the second 
Empire has helped to bring to light documents and State papers hitherto 
jealously kept from the public ken. From these it appears that the 
General Congregation of this Council in its final sitting on August 5th, 
while affirming the competence of the Council to legislate on the 
canonical institution of Bishops, zz case of necessity, did not admit that, 
“failing the Papal assent to its decrees, such necessity would exist.” 
This in the above named article is designated “the second proposition.” 
This results from the silence of all the earlier historians, who report at 
full length the resolutions and decrees of this Council, but seem wholly 

1 See MONTH, March, 1874. 
2 Coup d’ail del’ histoire ecclésiastique. 3 L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire. 
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unaware of the existence of any but the preliminary decree. Over and 
above this negative proof, we have the positive evidence of Bigot’s 
report to the Emperor, stating that in the preparatory meeting of 
August 2nd, the Bishops moved the omission of the obnoxious clause. 
Further, Jaubert,* an emp/oyé in the bureau of the Ministry of Public 
Worship, expressly relates that Napoleon was displeased with the 
limitation of the first article, or proposition, by the indefinite term, 
“case of necessity,” and suspected the Bishops of evasion, which is 
wholly incompatible with their having publicly committed themselves 
to the course of open schism involved in the specification of the “ case 
of necessity,” contained in the “second proposition.” 


4. Burning Questions. By William Mélitor. Burns and Oates, 1876, 


One would hardly choose a verandah overlooking Lake Como, in 
which, amidst clouds of fragrant Havannah, to argue out “ Burning 
Questions” on difficulties between Church and State ; but after a little 
this book introduces us to really pleasant company—representative men 
of most of the countries of Europe, and an American—all honest 
Catholics, though some of the party infected with errors of the day. 
Each one states his ideas straightforwardiy and frankly, and listens 
attentively to the replies of others; while all attend with respect to a 
“dignified old man” whose nationality is not stated. His words always 
settle the question, and at last end the book. Perhaps there is no 
greater need at present than to get Catholic men to take the interest 
they ought in these ‘‘ Burning Questions,” to know the truth about them, 
and how to treat them, and this book is well calculated to effect this. 
Though it discusses hard, grave matter, for instance, “The State: its 
Origin and Office ;” “Church and State, two Sovereign Powers ;” 
“Concern of the State with the Educational Question,” &c., yet this is 
not done in a stiff, heavy way, though solidly enough. We do hope 
that this book will be much read. It might save many a well-meaning 
Catholic from the poison of newspaper articles, and enable him to hold 
his own against the false and revolutionary notions he must hear so 
frequently put forth with so much assurance. In these days every true 
man should be ready and able to defend and proclaim the truth on 
these “ Burning Questions.” 


4 Mémoires historiques sur les affaires éeclésiastiques de France. 
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IlL—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 
A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART XI. -(ORMESBY—PLYMBRIDGE). 


ORMESBY, Sir John Conyers of Ormesby, by his will 
IN CLEVELAND. dated July 2, 1438, desires that his executors shall 
cause the altar and windows in our Ladye’s 
chapel to be repaired, and that the image of the 
Blessed Virgin which stands over the high altar 

shall be placed over the altar aforesaid.!° 


OTTERY St. Mary. From Domesday Book it is clear that the Chap- 
ter of St. Marye at Rouen, in Normandy, held the 
manor of Otrei of William the Norman. It was 
the gift of St. Eadward the Confessor to them in 
1061. His grant of the vil or manor of Otregia 
to the church of St. Marye of Rouen is recited in 
a Patent of the fourth year of Richard the 
Second.!#! 

The College of St. Marye was founded by 
Bishop Grandison. He also built the Ladye 
Chapel; and by his will, dated September 8, 
1368, amongst other legacies, he bequeathed to 
the college an image of silver, gilt, of our Blessed 
Ladye. 

In the constitutions he made several dispo- 
sitions about the Marye Mass and Office of the 
Blessed Virgin ; and by statute No. 17 he ordained 
that the bell which was rung for the Marye Mass 
shall also peal for the ¢gvifegium, or evening Ave.” 

Statute 19 is to this effect : 

‘We ordain that every day, at least one canon 
who desires to have the blessing of Blessed Virgin 
Marye shall assist at her Mass, that he may 
always see if it be celebrated with decorum and 
devotion. Equally let the other canons and vicars 
who are not engaged, for some good reason, at 
the time, unless they are saying their own Masses, 
go to the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, if they love 
her more than their own vain pleasures, so that 
they may obtain more copiously in their necessi- 
ties the blessings of the Mother of Christ, and 
the grace of her Son. To those who shall thus 

140 Test. Ebor. vol. ii. p. 64. 
141 P, 1, m. 33 Oliver, Alon. Diac. Exon. p. 259. 142 Thid, p. 268. 
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be present we grant a daily pardon of twenty 
days.” 

Statute 20. ‘ We also command the cantor, 
equally as the sacristan, and the chaplain of the 
Blessed Virgin, to see who come late to the 
Marye Mass, or behave themselves ill during it, 
and cause them to be punished as bad and un- 
grateful servants of the Blessed Virgin by the 
custos and seneschals, if they desire to obtain the 
assistance of the same Blessed Virgin at the hour 
of their death.” 

Statute 53. ‘We also ordain that each year, 
on the festival of the Assumption of the Glorious 
Virgin, . . . the whole college shall eat together, 
and in token of the spotless virginity of the 
Dear Dove of Paradise, they shall all wear 
surplices during dinner, without which absolutely 
no one, unless he be a religious man, shall be 
permitted to eat.” 148 

Then follow long regulations in regard of the 
candles and lights of our Blessed Ladye. 

“. .. Therefore, let not the lights which we 
have ordained in honour of God and the Mother 
of Eternal Light, at any time, guod absit, be with- 
drawn by the negligence, or malice, or for the 
convenience of those who, as sons of darkness, 
seek more after their own affairs than those of 
God. But if some, inspired by God, and pre- 
vented by His grace, may augment the lights, may 
God grant them light here and for eternity, and 
may perpetual light shine upon them. But may 
those who shall withdraw them incur exterior 
darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, unless they speedily repent.” 

These constitutions are dated Exeter, 3 kal. 
Octob. (29 September) 1339.!* 

The seal represents the coronation of our 
Blessed Ladye, with the inscription : 


+ &. Collegit Beate Warie ve Dteri. 


In the year 1192, the Abbot Akarius erected a 
tabula, or reredos, with an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Marye above the altar at Oxeney, near 
Dover.!# 


143 Oliver, Mon. Diac. Exon. p. 261. 14 bid, p. 273. 
145 Glos. of Architecture. 


Oxford, 1850, p. 456. 
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OxFORD. 


I. All Saints. 

Our Ladye’s chapel, on the south side of the 
nave, was erected by the gild of the cordwainers 
in Oxford. There were many benefactors to this 
gild ; amongst others may be named I. Peggy, a 
burgess and cordwainer, who describes himself as 
a brother of the gild, and makes a bequest to this 
chapel in 1349.14 


II. Priory of St. Frideswithe. 

The Barbers of Oxford, at their first incorpo- 
ration, on the order of Dr. Northwade, then Vice 
Chancellor of the University, agreed that they 
would yearly keep and maintain a light before our 
Ladye, in our Ladye’s chapel in this church ; for 
the sure continuance of which every man or 
woman of the same profession, that kept a shop, 
should pay twopence every quarter, two journey- 
men one penny, and to keep it always burning 
under the pain of 6s. 8¢. This continued till the 
Reformation.!* 

Close by the grange of St. Frideswithe’s Priory 
was a cell or hermitage called that of our Ladye, 
from her image affixed in the wall, and a little 
oratory adjoining.!45 


III. The Grey Friars. 

Our Ladye of Pyle. 

Probably this is a misprint for Our Ladye of 
Pyte. The only notice I have is, that Agnes, the 
wife of Michael Norton, was buried in the Grey 
Friars, before the image of Our Ladye of Pyle.}* 


IV. St. Marye’s. 

In the latter part of the reign of Henry the 
Third, Dyonisius, son of Simon Geldynsmith, 
gave a tenement in School Street towards the 
light of the church of the Blessed Virgin Marye.1*° 
And in 1270, Reginald de la Legh, a beadle of 
the University, gave his house in Gropeland, and 
its annual rent of half a mark, towards the main- 
tenance of the chapel, and the celebration of the 


46 City of Oxford. By Anthony 4 Wood. With additions by the Rev. Sir J. 
Peshall, Bart. London, 1773, p. 39. 


147 Jind, p. 123. 
MS Jbid. p. 294. 
149 Jbid. p. 162. 
350 Jbid, p. 60. 
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Mass of our Ladye for his soul, and those of his 
parents. #°1 

The porch immediately facing Oriel Street was 
erected, in 1637, by Dr. Morgan Owen, chaplain 
to Archbishop Laud. Over it is a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, with her Divine Son in her arms, 
holding a small crucifix, which, at the time of its 
erection, gave such offence to the Puritans, that it 
was included in the articles of impeachment 
against the archbishop.!®* A. 4 Wood describes it 
as a capital statue of the Blessed Virgin, with her 
infant Christ in her arms, which much attracts the 
observation of the curious and foreigners.!°* 

Not far from the Church was St. Marye’s 
Entry, which belonged to St. Marye’s. It was 
sometimes called St. Marye’s House, and paid to 
the church for the use of our Ladye’s image, altar, 
lights, &c., 8s. a year.14 


V. St. Michael’s. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, a yearly rent 
of two shillings was given by one of the old 
halls, called, in those days, Stapled, or Stapel- 
Ledyne-Hall, to the maintenance of the lights in 
St. Marye’s chapel in this church. Several lands 
and tenements were allotted for the maintenance 
of ornaments, lights, and other trinkets, that did 
always attend the images of the Blessed Virgin 
Marye, St. Catherine, St. George, and others, as 
they formerly stood on pedestals in this church.!® 


VI. St. Nicholas. ‘The Black Friars. 

At the end of the reign ot Henry the Third, 
R. Mulner gave them lands in the parish of 
St. Aldgate; and when he gave his nephew, H. 
Wycombe, a part of the neighbouring messuage, 
he did so on the condition that he and his 
successors should pay yearly four shillings to 
maintain a light at the altar of the Blessed Virgin 
Marye in the church of St. Nicholas, where the 
Friars Preachers live.1* 

St. Edmund was one of the very few great 
saints whom the Anglo-Norman Church has pro- 
duced; and he died in exile at Portigny, in 
France. 


11 City of Oxford, p. 61. 192 Parker, Guide to Oxford. Edit. 1873, p. 27. 


153 City of Oxford, p. 54. 


154 bid. p. 73. M? Tdd, De 31: 196 Tbid. p. 22. 
157 Tid, p. 263. 
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In his early youth his pious mother Mabel 
sent him to Paris to pursue his studies; and the 
outfit which she gave him consisted of a copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures and a hair-shirt. She her- 
self constantly ‘ were herde heyre for oure Ladie’s 
loue.” Her death recalled him from France, and 
he then went to continue his studies at Oxford. 
Here, whilst he was studying grammar, by the 
advice of a priest he made a vow of perpetual 
virginity ; and he espoused himself to our Blessed 
Ladye in the following manner. He had two 
gold rings made, on which was engraved the 
Angelical Salutation.* One of them he put on 
the finger of an image of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the other on his own. The chronicler of Laner- 
crost says that “when he was a boy at Oxford, 
studying grammar, he secretly espoused an image 
of the glorious Virgin, which we, as well as the 
whole University, have often seen, by placing on 
the finger of the Blessed Virgin a ring of gold, 
which many have since beheld with their own 
eyes.” 150 

Peter de Natalibus gives a different version. 
He mentions only one ring, that one which 
St. Edmund placed on the finger of our Ladye’s 
image, and says that it was miraculously found on 
his finger at his death. But from a letter which 
I have had the honour of receiving from Pere 
Boyer, of the Abbey of Pontigny, I regret to 
learn that nothing is known there of St. Edmund’s 
ring, except what history has recorded of it. 

None of the chroniclers or biographers of 
St. Edmund make any mention, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, of the locality where this 
venerated image of our Ladye stood. My esteemed 
friend, Mr. Charles Aloysius Buckler, who is well 
acquainted with every stone and corner of Oxford, 
informs me that it was probably in the church of 
the Blackfriars. In this there is no anachronism, 
because the church of St. Nicholas had already 
existed for some time previously to the arrival 
of the Dominicans in Oxford. And it is worthy 
of notice, that the seal of the Black Friars of 


158 Capgrave, Legenaa Anglie. Wynkyn de Worde, 1516, f. cv. 

199 Ad ann. 1227. Bannatyne Club. Edited by J. Stephenson, Esq. Edin- 
burgh, 1839. 

160 Catalogus Sanctorum. Lugduni, 1508, f. cclxxxi. 
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381 City of Oxford, p. 303. 





Oxford represents our Blessed Ladye with her 
Divine Son in her arms, and at her feet a little 
personage on his knees, whom Mr. Buckler—who 
saw an impression of this seal attached to a 
document now at Pontigny—presumes to be 
intended for the young St. Edmund. Under the 
lower arcade of the seal is a supplicant religious. 
The legend is »] SIGILL : CAPITVLI : FRAT : 
PREDICATORV : OXON. 

The statue of our Ladye which bore the ring 
of St. Edmund was an object of especial venera- 
tion for the whole of the University. St. Edmund 
died on the 16th of November, 1242, and was 
canonized by Pope Innocent the Fourth in 1247. 
Hence it is by no means improbable that the 
Dominicans of Oxford should have perpetuated, 
in their common seal, this celebrated act of St 
Edmund. 


VII. Osney Abbey. 

An image of our Ladye stood over the great 
north gate, with the shield of St.George on one 
side, and the arms of Doiley, which were those of 
the abbey, on the other.!® 


VIII. St. Peter's. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Third, St. Edmund Rich, or, as he is generally 
styled, of Abingdon, founded a chantry in this 
church, together with a chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Marye.}® 

In the parish archives for the year 1490, there 
is an entry of 8s. paid to William Hangfre, carver, 
for a tabernacle made for the image of the Blessed 
Virgin Marye.!%* ° 


1X. Smith Gate. 

On the north of Smith Gate, opposite to Cat 
Street, stood a chapel of our Ladye. It was 
round, and was said to have been an ancient 
synagogue of the Jews. A fair wrought niche on 
the east side of this round chapel contained the 
image of our Ladye, with other figures, very 
neatly carved in stone, which remained there until 
destroyed by the Rump Parliament. Over the 
chapel door was the Salutation of the Blessed 
Virgin by the angel.!6 
162 bid, p. 79. 183 /bid, p. 82. 164 Thid, p. 201. 
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Merton College. 

In 1268, the chancellor, masters, and scholars 
of the University, attended with all the parochial 
clergy, going in a solemn procession on Ascension 
Day to visit the relics of St. Frideswithe, with the 
cross borne before them, a certain Jew of the 
most consummate impudence, violently snatched 
it from the bearer, and trod it under his feet, in 
his contempt of Christ. To punish which impious 
affront, as soon as it was made known to the 
King (by his son Prince Edward, who happened 
to be then at Oxford), he caused strict search to 
be made after the criminal, and upon not finding 
him, commanded all the Jews of the town to be 
imprisoned ; and that they should erect at their 
own proper cost and charges, in the place where 
the crime was committed, a stately marble cross of 
the most perfect workmanship, having, on one 
side, the figure of Christ crucified, and on the 
other, the image of the Blessed Virgin Marye, 
with our Saviour in her arms ; all which was to be 
gilt with fine gold, and at the top of the cross 
was to be an inscription containing the cause of 
erecting it. They were likewise ordered to present 
another portable cross of silver, gilt, to the two 
proctors, to be used by them in all future proces- 
sions of the University, the size of which was to 
be such as was usually borne before archbishops ; 
and as the sheriff of the county was to see all this 
done before the vigil of next Epiphany, he was 
commanded out of hand to levy the expenses of 
it, and to suffer no- Jew to dispose of any of his 
effects, till he had either paid his proportion or 
given security for it. But (as they had timely 
notice given by their friends in London of what 
was coming against them) before the writ could be 
delivered to the sheriff, they had privily made 
over their goods to several of the townspeople, 
so that the work could not possibly go forward 
for want of money. To remedy which fraud, the 
King by a writ,!® in which he recited all that had 
passed, commanded the sheriff to take to his 
assistance the mayor of the city, and seize upon 
the Jews’ effects wherever they could find them, 
and then to carry on the work with the utmost 
expedition. A sufficient sum was then raised, but 
165 Rot. Claus. 53 Hen. III. m. 12. 
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PETERBOROUGH, for- 
merly MEDESHAM- 
STEDE. 






the work was stopped by an objection that the 
cross could not be erected in the place appointed 
without damage to some of the neighbouring 
inhabitants; whereupon the citizens desired that 
it might be placed on a void piece of ground near 
the synagogue. But the King and his Council, 
disliking that place more than the other, ordered 
it to be set up in the area of Merton College, and 
the portable cross to be delivered to the scholars 
of the said house, for the use of the University, as 
appears from a second document.! Finally, 
however, the King desired the silver cross to be 
placed in the Monastery of St. Frideswithe. 

The marble cross fell to the ground in the 
time of Henry the Sixth. John Ross copied the 
inscription on it, which was as follows : 


Quis meus author erat? Judzi. Quomodo? Sumptu. 
Quis jussit? Regnans. Quo procurante? Magistris. 
Cur? Cruce pro fracta ligni. Quo tempore? Festo, 


Ascensus Domini. Quis erat locus? Hic ubi sisto.} 


St. Marye’s College of Winchester, in Oxford, 
commonly called New College. 

Founded by William of Wykeham in 1379. 
The gateway is of that year; over it, as well as 
over the hall, there are still three niches, filled 
with elegant images of our Blessed Ladye in the 
centre, and on either side an angel,! and the 
founder, in a kneeling attitude. The charter of 
foundation is dated November 25, 1379.1 


It was burnt by the Danes, and its name then 
changed into Burch, or Burg. It was called 
Peterborough after its restoration by A‘thelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, in 970. 

This is another of the great foundations of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and under Abbot Leofric 
it attained a high degree of splendour. He was a 
worthy member of the noble family to which he 
belonged; and the zeal for the house of God, and 
His greater glory, which animated the pious 
Leofric and the peerless Godgifu, Earl and Coun- 
tess of Mercia, did not burn less brightly in the 


Rot. Claus. 53 Hen. III. m. 18. 


Anglia Judaica. 


By D’Blossiers Tovey, LL.D. Oxford, 1738, pp. 168—175. 


168 Oxford Guide Book, p. 63. 
Louth, Life of W. of Wykeham. 


Oxford, 1777, p. 166. 
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bosom of their nephew Leofric, Abbot of Peter- 
borough. He was a religious of great merit, and 
an ornament to the Order of St. Benedict. Whilst 
Abbot of Peterborough, he held four other 
abbacies as well, Burton, Coventry, Croyland, and 
Thorney. I have not ascertained who was his 
father, but from his name, I am inclined to 
believe that he was a son of the Duke Northman, 
son of Earl Leofwin, and elder brother of Earl 
Leofric, the founder of Coventry.!” 

Under the year 1052, the Saxon Chronicle 
says : 

“ Archbishop Stigand succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, and at the same time 
Arnwi, Abbot of Peterborough, left the abbacy in 
sound health, and gave it to Leofric, a monk, by 
leave of the King and of the monks ; and Abbot 
Arnwi lived afterwards eight winters. And the 
Abbot Leofric then so enriched the monastery, 
that it was called the Golden-borough ; it then 
waxed greatly in land, in gold, and in silver.” 171 

It is by no means improbable that the Abbot 
of Peterborough shared considerably in the muni- 
ficent generosity of his uncle and aunt, Leofric 
and Godgifu. 

Under the year 1066 the Saxon chronicle 
continues— 

“And then was Leofric, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, with the same force (z.¢., with his cousin 
Harold at the battle of Hastings), and sickened 
there and came home, and died soon after, on 
All Hallows Mass-night. God be merciful to his 
soul! In his day there was all good and all 
bliss at Peterborough ; and he was dear to all 
the people, so that the King gave to St. Peter 
and to him, the abbacy of Burton and that of 
Coventry, which Leofric, who was his uncle, had 
before founded, and that of Croyland, and that 
of Thorney. And he did much for its good to 
the monastery of Peterborough, in gold, and in 
silver, and in clothing, and in land, as never any 
other did before him, or any after him. Then 
Golden Borough became Wretched Borough.” ?”? 

The Lady chapel was begun in the year 1272, 
in the time of Abbot Richard de London. The 
170 See MONTH, December, 1874. 

171 Rolls Edit. p. 157. 178 Rolls Edit. p. 170. 
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PLYMBRIDGE, 
Co. DEvon. 


foundation stone was laid by the prior, William 
Parys. 

This chapel was built of stone and wood, and 
roofed with lead, and fairly adorned with windows 
of glass, and the Abbot caused to be made in a 
handsome manner an image of the glorious 
Virgin, with her genealogy around her, which is 
called a Jesse. He also had painted on the 
walls the series of the Kings of England, from 
the first to the last, with a brief summary of their 
lives written beneath them. This prior, William, 
purchased an annual rental of five pounds of 
silver and more for the lights of the said chapel. 
He died in 1826, and lies buried in the church 
before the Blessed Virgin Mary, with her Son 
seated on a pillar,!"* before the west end of the 
church. This chapel was destroyed for the value 
of its materials after 1651.1"4 

In the inventory of treasures taken on Novem- 
ber 30, 1539, in the Lady chapel, is enumerated— 

JImprimis an image of our Ladye with reddis 
rissey, set in a tabernacle, well gilt upon wood, 
with twelve great images and four-and-thirty small 
images of the same work about the chapel. 

Item, . . . one tabernacle of the Trinity, and 
one other of our Ladye.!” 

In the body of the church was the altar of 
Our Lady of Pity, described as the Altar of Our 
Ladye’s Lamentation, gilt. 


The Chapel of our Ladye of Plymbridge had 
the indulgences of Portiuncula, and the Roman 
Stations. Boniface the Ninth, 1389—1404, granted 
that all who said three Paters and Aves before 
the images of our Blessed Ladye, and St. Peter 
and St. Paul, on the Nativity, Circumcision, and 
Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, the 
Ascension, Pentecost, and the Nativity, Annun- 
ciation, and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
should gain these indulgences.1"6 


173 W. de Whytleseye, //ist. pp. 149, 150. 

4 Associated Architectural Societies, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 212. 
175 Mon. Angi. vol. i. p. 366. 

176 Polwhele, History of Devonshire, 1797, vol. i. p. 299. 
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